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CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Having completed its first volume and 
won from many quarters praise for its im- 
partiality and literary quality 
CATIONAL FoRUM now moves into its sec- 
ond volume. The numerous articles already 
received from distinguished writers prom- 
ise volume significant content. the 
present issue the leading article Profes- 
sor Robert Ulich the Graduate School 
Education, Harvard University, strikes 
sense reactionary the Reform 
Higher Education Teachers pleads for 
teachers who love the fruits intellect, 
teachers who respect the heritage schol- 
arship recorded history and philosophy 
and fine literature. 
needs the seasoning humanism and there 
are many who will nod approvingly they 
read Professor Ulich’s plea for compre- 
hensive, cultural education teachers. 

Professor Edmund Des. Brunner, well 
known for his work Adult Education 
and member the Teachers College, 
Columbia University faculty, writes be- 
half thorough-going revision pub- 
lic school curricula means deep- 
trends. believes that genuinely 
democratic curriculum the Constitution 
and Bill Rights should taught, for 
them lie the safeguards democracy. So- 
cial Trends and Education strong meat. 

Professor Philip Cox the 
School Education New York Uni- 
versity not tradition-bound. one has 
more courageously espoused modernism 
American education than and Must 
the High School Survive? asks disturb- 
ing questions. Unless the high school can 
meet the needs modern youth, unless 
the high school merges with the best prac- 
tices current youth movements and al- 
lows young people think and explore, 
The high school must become 
laboratory social planning youth 
and for youth. 


Miss Amsel Greene, who teaches the 
high school Helena, Montana, uses her 
knowledge Latin criticising modern 
advertisers and their strange coinages. She 
has gone far afield studying The Trade 
Name Menace. The significance the 
article will sensed those readers who 
are teachers English. Miss Greene in- 
terested derivations and has developed 
interesting technique teaching word 
meanings through Latin origins. 

Many our readers have enjoyed Miss 
Geraldine Dilla’s characterizations Eu- 
ropean nationalities. She continues her se- 
ries with essay the German 
many Germans there and here. Miss Dilla 
writes much between the lines upon 
them. 

Granville Hicks belongs that much 
misunderstood group known 
For ten years taught Smith College 
and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. From 
the latter institution was dismissed 
1935 because his radical views. may 
live become known orthodox, once 
the world realizes the teachings the his- 
tory ideas, for the heresies yesterday 
are the orthodoxies today. well 
known the author The Great 
tion, and John Reed: The Making 
Revolutionary. was Guggenheim 
Fellow 1936-1937. Between radicalism 
and pessimism there close kinship. This 
may account for Was Thomas Hardy 
Pessimist? 

The question asked Raymond Mc- 
Coy: How Modern Modern Education? 
might answered quoting, “There 
nothing new under the sun.” Any one who 
dips into the Barnard Journal studies 
philosophy the light modern educa- 
tional theory knows that modernism very 
old, but well reconsider its age and 
what this implies; hence this timely article. 

Professor Gordan Eaker Kansas 

(Continued page 116) 
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VOLUME 
NUMBER 


THE REFORM THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION TEACHERS 


THE face the rapid growth 
higher schools education the 

American public entitled, and 
we, educators, are morally com- 
pelled, ask two questions. 

First: the new institutions pro- 
duce superior type teachers, and 
they help improve the education 
the country? 

Secondly: they produce scien- 
tific standard, scientific spirit, and 
scientific literature superior the 
older educational literature this and 
other countries? 

These inquiries flow logically out 
the twofold purpose the schools 
question: first provide the country 
with thoroughly trained teachers, and 
secondly, promote research and wise 
action field which among the 
most important the commonwealth, 
even consider only from the 
point public expense. 

The first the two questions cannot 


answered with exactness. Even 
had the means gauge complex 
result the quality teachers, 
have doubtless precise way com- 
paring the efficiency men func- 
tions the present with their efficiency 
any previous period. This es- 
pecially true the change time has 
been accompanied enormous 
mutation the social environment 
and the resultant tasks has been the 
case the development education 
during the last few decades. Further- 
more, the answer will different ac- 
cording the emphasis laid dif- 
ferent aspects the very manifold 
work the schools. 

The following facts may illustrate 
what mean. The era academic 
treatment education the United 
States coincides with enormous in- 
crease the secondary school popula- 
tion. This factor alone has submitted 
tasks schools all levels, educa- 
tional theory and the individual 
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educator which need naturally long 
time mastered, they can 
mastered all. view the change 
the school population the public 
schools can longer aim exclusively 
the training the intellect but must 
extend their efforts toward wider 
growth, character and citizenship. 
The old duty instruction was rela- 
tively simple compared with the 
modern program conscientious 
school. addition the expansion 
modern public education has gone 
hand hand with deep and critical 
disturbances our social, economic, 
and moral life. The crucial fact un- 
employment youth and their par- 
ents has appeared, while the old great 
educational institution apprentice- 
ship has almost disappeared. 
people and authorities really under- 
stand the revolutionary consequences 
this change alone? 

deceive ourselves, therefore, 
evaluate the modern public second- 
ary schools the light the intel- 
lectual achievements the older 
selective secondary school, 
ignore all the obligations the mod- 
ern school its relation mass prob- 
lems and then condemn because the 
average result the teaching lan- 
guages below the standard the old 
school fifty years ago. the other 
hand, just superficial for de- 
fenders modern methods school- 
ing try meet the criticism directed 
against them denying the necessity 
severe and selective intellectual 
training. grave danger for 
country that more and more pupils 
learn touch superficially subjects 
for which they are not fitted, and that 
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many secondary schools, spite all 
their groping for new techniques 
learning, produce type youth who 
enter practical life without being ade- 
quately trained for craft and artisan- 
ship into our universities without 
being sufficiently equipped for the pur- 
suit higher studies. Have solved 
the problem progress because 
longer teach Latin? enough 
preach the gospel adapting the 
school changing environment, 
without knowing clearly what kind 
environment have mind, toward 
what direction changes, and what 
kind change really needs? There 
kind educational modernism 
which lacking good sense but 
which fortunately begins now reach 
certain stage balance. But has 
doubtless brought grist the mill 
those who have idea the basic 
prerequisites our modern civiliza- 
tion and who still believe that the pro- 
spective teacher sufficiently trained 
has learned thoroughly his sub- 
ject matter and nothing but that. 

undertake judge the in- 
fluence the higher schools educa- 
tion the public schools must 
proceed with the highest degree 
carefulness and impartiality. are 
probably justified asserting that 
they have stood the practical test 
well, badly, other comparable 
academic enterprises. Education does 
not belong the sciences which deal 
quietly with completed cultural prod- 
ucts men, such ancient phil- 
ology the history past periods 
civilization. These disciplines offer 
the explorer well delimited field; 
they have their great value for the 
younger generation, just virtue 


this high degree rounded perfec- 
tion. Nor does education belong the 
natural sciences, mathematics, 
engineering, which have with 
figures, measures, and inanimate na- 
ture, and rest relatively safe their 
wonderful immanent logic. Education, 
akin politics and economics, deals 
with sphere where freedom, arbi- 
trariness, will, power, interests and 
egotism are strangely mingled with 
one other and with the highest ideals 
mankind. If, after all, compare 
the attainments the science edu- 
cation with the effect that the political 
and economic sciences—let also in- 
clude theology—have had upon the 
organization our modern life, then 
think the professional educators 
not come off badly. the con- 
trary! 

They have helped develop tech- 
niques for the training masses never 
seen far schools beyond the ver- 
nacular level; they have developed 
much more adequate methods for 
teaching and testing; they have pro- 
vided bibliographical materials which 
any other nation; they have made the 
teacher more aware the problems 
society and individual growth; and 
many their incontestable mistakes 
and exaggerations are least signs 
strong vitality which better than 
sleep. The more trial, the more error; 
the less trial, the less progress. 

But different answer seems 
inevitable ask the second our 
two questions: whether the modern 
expansion our schools education 
has brought about equivalent im- 
provement scientific creativeness. 
count the number books, maga- 
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zines, and articles, then, course, the 
result would merit highest admiration. 
But serious observers, particularly 
within the ranks conscientious edu- 
cators themselves, admit that the 
quality has not kept pace with the 
quantity. course, here again any 
concise evaluation difficult. the 
United States before 1900 the produc- 
tion educational literature drew 
largely the work done other 
countries. The history American 
education shows the French influence 
the 18th century. have the 
course the century long list 
American reports education 
European countries written such 
men John Griscom, Alexander Dal- 
las Bache, Calvin Ellis Stowe and 
Horace Mann. These reports, well 
the writings Henry Barnard and 
William Harris, betray particularly 
the German influence. All these and 
other witnesses may lead ask 
whether science which forty 
years ago was dependent upon 
foreign nations can surpass, even 
rival, the achievements countries 
with longer tradition. 

But here have answer that, 
spite certain amount aid from 
nations beyond the Atlantic, the older 
parts the United States have them- 
selves cherished education since the 
Massachusetts law 1642 and the 
famous Old Deluder Law 1647,and 
good practical tradition just im- 
portant good tradition theory. 
Furthermore, the United States was 
other fields the globus intellectualis, 
economics, the natural sciences 
and medicine. But here she has not 
only caught with her former teach- 
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ers but has, some fields surpassed 
them. 

Why not education? 

There are, course, explanations. 
First, the rapidity the extension 
the public school system, together with 
the enormous number teachers 
educated; secondly, the insufficient 
salaries the teachers, which not 
give sufficient incentive for the growth 
highly selective and cultural pro- 
fession; thirdly, the neglect the 
field education the part the 
old and time-honoured faculties, some 
members which seem think, even 
today, that scientific subject the 
more praiseworthy the less can 
applied daily life; and fourthly, the 
educational theory without relatively 
large experience practical education. 

But these explanations are not 
justification for the fact that schools 
education have not produced works 
comprehensive and significant the 
philosophy, psychology, and history 
education the importance these 
fields demands. The 
volved are not less far-reaching; the 
materials are waiting used, but 
the work has not been done, although 
many things much less value have 
been done meanwhile great length. 
This fact becomes all the more embar- 
rassing educators often not take 
sufficient notice developments out- 
side their own professional area, with 
the result that critical comparison and 
competition are impeded and the kind 
departmentalisation and inbreeding 
fostered which, ever since universi- 
ties first existed, has continually 
worked like disease the body 
higher learning. 
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There is, however, something 
said favor the modern depart- 
How can modern 
higher school education attain true 
scholarship all the fields which 
related, without losing its proper 
aims ocean relationships and 
objectives? 

Here something worth dwelling 
on. The curriculum the modern 
school has rely many sciences 
and would arrogant assume 
that schools education can possibly 
the reservoir for all subject matter 
taught the classrooms. They will 
occupied large extent with the 
task conveying the results re- 
search the younger generation, not 
producing them. Otherwise they 
would become universities which 
bad spirit amateurishness would 
govern. 

But conveying the values culture 
and knowledge the younger genera- 
tion itself very complex subject, 
worthy thorough scientific research. 
includes the problems child psy- 
chology, the psychology learn- 
ing, and methods. Furthermore 
fallacious think that education 
consists only teaching subjects. 
the continuous attempt open way 
for the younger generation into the 
cultural inheritance the race, 
order enable take active part 
the renewal and the modification 
the processes civilization. This, 
again, implies for the theory educa- 
tion the problem selection and re- 
search great and fundamental prob- 
lems ethics, psychology, history, 
and sociology, and beyond that, the 
problems educational policy and 
administration. view the im- 
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portance these fields both for educa- 
tion such and for the analysis the 
growth and character human civili- 
zation, correct say that here the 
United States cannot show achieve- 
ments nor offer opportunities for re- 
search which compare favourably with 
its achievements and opportunities 
other, often much less important, areas 
higher learning. Meanwhile the 
American public and American donors 
have not been educated see that the 
interests the country are not suf- 
ficiently guaranteed the mere mass 
production teachers. 

What the result? 

The inability many instructors, 
even the schools education them- 
selves, return constantly the great 
sources educational thought and 
see the relations their field neigh- 
boring fields research has led 
certain desiccation and exhaustion 
the nourishing roots education, 
cleverly advertised professional spe- 
cialties and fads, and, last but not least, 
over-emphasis techniques that 
have been unduly separated from the 
deeper concerns education. How 
many teachers have really read Come- 
nius, Pestalozzi, Herbart, even 
their own compatriot Dewey? How 
much courage could they take for the 
fight for true progress education, 
they knew how many not-yet-realized 
ideas have been expressed centuries ago 
the spiritual leaders their pro- 
fession? And how much useless dis- 
cussion and twaddle, how much waste 
wonderful enthusiasm, could have 
been avoided, the teachers all 
grades had been able examine new 
propositions the light the great 


traditions human thought? 

For illustration the latter point 
worth mentioning one problem 
highest significance for all the humani- 
ties, and particularly for education: 
the problem their proper logic and 
methods. This problem entered, about 
thirty years ago, upon new stage 
development. Particularly the ques- 
tion stake how far the hu- 
manities ought avail themselves 
the methods mathematics and the 
natural sciences. During 
teenth century the so-called positivistic 
school held this transfer possible and 
desirable, order arrive all fields 
thought the same mathematical 
exactness and exclude all personal 
factors interpretation. There was 
further the understandable disgust 
against sort deductive speculation 
which, especially the United States, 
had dominated too long philosophy. 
Particularly the American form the 
theory education, which grew into 
the rank science just the crisis 
the attack upon the old forms 
philosophy and the hey-day posi- 
tivism, tried transplant the methods 
the sciences into many its own 
areas possible. That was, matter 
fact, some respects great ad- 
vance. The humanities, however, have 
deal with human concerns, conflicts, 
and values. Their character cannot 
adequately understood and often 
even obscured approach them 
onesidedly working hypotheses 
developed for the analysis matter. 

The theory education which 
stretched between the two poles the 
spiritual and the physical side man, 
naturally most exposed con- 
fusion the other hand, 
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its responsibility great. For the 
problems just intimated are not only 
“methodological” character idle 
quibbling with words. They are ulti- 
mately related the renewal and the 
substance civilization. our educa- 
tional theory and practice omit too 
easily the question the basic goals 
and aims our human existence, 
deal with them often they were 
illegitimate invaders the well or- 
ganized and scientific modern world, 
and not see that spite our 
exactness and clever inventions 
draw constantly from old cultural 
inheritance with religious ideal- 
istic background. our pride anal- 
ysis and criticism, which much 
easier than construction, not suf- 
ficiently renew the resources cul- 
ture. absolutizing the intellect 
without asking where 


grounds, mistaking quantity for 


quality and external effects for values, 
are busy with foreground phi- 
losophy and with the organization 
the surface life. And this even 
against the “pragmatic test,” since 
can see our immediate present how 
old parts our western civilization 
break down under the attack merely 
naturalistic and biological interpreta- 
tions the state and society, the 
rise which all modern nations have 
contributed. omit education the 
question creating enthusiasm and 
mental resistance, though there have 
probably been few periods history 
when man needed these powers 
much our period mechaniza- 
tion labour, unemployment, and in- 
ternational confusion. 

Nothing that has been said here 
intended attack the proper use 
mathematical and statistical meth- 
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ods education. But betrays dan- 
gerous onesidedness the higher 
schools for the teaching profession that 
according the bibliography “Doc- 
Theses under Way Education” 
the “Journal Educational Re- 
search” during the years 1930 1936 
more than 90% the intended dis- 
niques, organization, experimen- 
tal and descriptive forms psychol- 
ogy, testing and measurement, while 
less than 10% were concerned with 
those problems which give our 
whole educational endeavor its sense 
and direction. What shall say 
education less than 10% its doc- 
torate studies deal with values and 
aims education and civilization, the 
tradition and future educational 
ideals, the thoughts and problems 
great leaders, the relation education 
the history religion and philoso- 
phy and the development litera- 
ture, art, the sciences, and the great 
human institutions? There is, 
course, probability error this 
statement, since difficult define 
the content dissertations the basis 
their titles, but the estimate much 
more favor the non-philosophic 
than the philosophic subjects. 

the long run this onesidedness 
must defeat the purposes the schools 
education. They cannot satisfy the 
type young men who are interested 
not only the questions how teach 
and how measure, but also the 
question what teach and for what 
human purpose; they cannot satisfy 
the universities the frame which 
they work, nor the nation which sooner 
later must realize that its culture 
depends broader concept edu- 
cation than prevails today. Finally, 
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they must disappoint even the repre- 
sentatives measurement and admin- 
istration, because their best endeavors 
are bound degenerate into routine 
without continuous supply broadly 
educated men. mistake sup- 
pose that the achievement greater 
and greater objectivity testing 
makes possible dispense with re- 
finement taste, psychological dis- 
crimination, and understanding 
the social and philosophic setting 
the whole testing movement the 
part those who are concerned with 
it. the contrary, the more objective 
become, the more need use 
such powers for the critical determina- 
tion what really want ob- 
jective 


How change this situation? 

must first said that this article 
not intended deal with the 
tical, social, and economic background 
reform the status the teach- 
ing profession. long certain com- 
munities and states value loyalty 
political groups descent from certain 
earlier inhabitants more than quality 


With respect these problems consult David 
Eugene Smith, “Challenging Problems American 
Schools Education,” Teachers College Record, March 
and April, 1935; Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, 
“State Requirements that Discourage Educated Persons 
from Teaching,” The Educational Record, January, 
1936; and Ralph Beatley’s review Smith’s 
article the American Mathematical Monthly, De- 
cember, 1936. 

Cf. Yearbook No. XXIII the National Society 
College Teachers Education, 1935, and the report 
the Dean the Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, 1935-36, together with the announce- 
ments the new Harvard degree aster Arts 
Teaching; note also the article Judd the 


University Chicago, School and No. 1153, 
Vol. 45, January 30, 1937, “The Education Liberal 
Arts Colleges Students Preparing Teach Public 
and Private Secondary Schools,” and the Announce- 
ments the School Advanced Studies Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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and loyalty the true duties educa- 
tion, the efforts universities will 
frustrated the very place where they 
ought take effect. Some time ago— 
are told—a community invited 
dozen candidates for headmaster’s 
position appear, all the same time, 
before the school board, which asked 
them underbid each other the 
presence the whole gathering—ex- 
cept those applicants who preferred 
leave the room immediately. long 
comparison with the appointment 
school principal such com- 
munity, men selfrespect will hesi- 
tate enter upon one “these vitally 
important posts,” and only “the less 
educated the educated class” will 
aspire the honors this kind 
public service. But our discussion has 
the reform the higher training 
teachers such. 

There are fortunately many among 
the responsible teachers education 
who are fully aware the seriousness 
the 

The demand has been heard every- 
where: Give the prospective teacher 
broad general background and bet- 
ter knowledge the subject matter 
teach. But concerning knowl- 
edge subject matter the higher 
schools education depend largely 
upon the work done undergraduate 
courses and the state teachers col- 
leges, even upon the work done 
the high schools. Changes the cur- 
riculum all pertinent levels 
schooling may help here somewhat, 
well changes the requirements 
the entrance and final examinations. 
But would error think that 
these means alone provide the desired 
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“broad cultural background” and en- 
student. 

One the most important factors 
have keep mind not only 
more and better knowledge but also 
the dependency the graduate 
schools education the whole 
spirit that reigns our universities. 
matter fact, none the great 
countries the world will pos- 
sible carry reform the train- 
ing teachers without simultaneous 
examination higher education 
whole. 

Two points have taken into 
particular consideration. The first 
the question specialization, the oth- 
the question the general educa- 
tional and cultural meaning higher 
studies for the modern student. 

The fact specialization has often 
been criticized sentimental way. 
Some critics remind the workers 
the early proletarian revolts who 
their understandable hatred against 
mechanical production destroyed the 
machines which they lived. Each 
danger starving being life- 
long and unproductive amateur. But 
what rightly attacked is, rather, spe- 
principle, just the early industrial 
workers hated, reality, not the ma- 
chines, but the spirit and the principles 
early industrialism. must, 
our higher education, attempt com- 
bine specialization, necessity, with 
deep desire relate our research 
and, indeed, our whole selves the 
great and general issues thought 
and human life, even not 
always talk them. This combination 
is, after all, the sole way really 
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productive scholar, and only this kind 
scholar can open the student wide 
avenues ideal and develop- 
ment. Without these scholars all chairs 
philosophy, history civiliza- 
tion, and all organizational super- 
structures are vain. The danger 
specialization, other words, has 
overcome within the work the 
specialist himself; additional “cultu- 
ral” courses will always run the risk 
degenerating into vague surveys, 
particularly they are offered the 
youngest, instead the best, pro- 
fessors. 

Intimately connected with the is- 
sue specialization the problem 
the meaning higher studies for the 
student. natural that should 
sacrifice his time and money grad- 
uate schools enter eventually upon 
good position. But the better the stu- 
dent, the less the hope for the good 
position sufficient source his en- 
thusiasm. not only wants learn 
what needs but through learning 
what needs wants mentally 
enriched and assisted his attempts 
solve the tasks his personal and 
professional life. Does the modern 
university fulfill the 
the best its students? Again the 
problem specialization arises, but 
still more the problem whether 
our modern university compensates 
the process analysis, criticism, and 
relativization, necessarily combined 
with all earnest search for truth, 
adequate process synthesis, construc- 
tion, and formation mind and char- 
acter. not the purpose this ar- 
ticle dwell these topics, though 
ran across them above, when 
spoke the one-sideness the ap- 
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chanical methods the humanities. 
The American, perhaps better the 
whole Anglo-Saxon type university 
is, respect the relation higher 
studies the education the per- 
sonality whole, better than other 
national university systems. Neverthe- 
less, here too the issue becomes acute; 
but deal thoroughly with would 
lead far beyond mere educational con- 
siderations into fundamental problems 
our modern civilization and into 
metaphysical meditations the rela- 
tion reason emotional life, truth 
faith, analysis action, etc. Here 
have only emphasize that the 
higher schools education are 
two-fold quandary both respects: 
respect specialization and respect 
the meaning study. 

Their foundation the United 
States was historical necessity, partly 
because the faculties liberal arts had 
culpably neglected their duties toward 
research education. But the other 
hand, nobody can deny that this de- 
velopment has led dangerous sep- 
aration the new member the uni- 
versity family not only from the 
facultas artium, but also from the 
versitas literarum whole. the 
same family where parents have 
not understood their They 
run away. Exposed the struggle for 
life they grow quick and strong, but 
somewhere their soul and quality 
there has been lasting damage both 
the children and the parents. 

The second reason for additional 
embarrassment that exactly the 
prospective teacher who needs not only 
intellectual training, but indis- 
pensable prerequisite professional 
success, inspiration, enthusiasm and 
that kind amalgamation knowl- 
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edge with impressive personality 
for which the words “cultural back- 
ground” (which always use) 
inadequate concept. not alone the 
multitude knowledge the length 
and width the background which 
make the animating and animated 
teacher. addition needs famili- 
arity with cultural values hidden 
the subject matter taught and 
sensibility the joys and conflicts 
growing fellow-man which are pos- 
sible only the basis his own deep 
experiences, and his ability lay 
rich background even behind the daily 
detailed teaching and his daily little 
experiences with the younger genera- 
tion. Without these gifts teacher 
transmits nothing but “disjecta mem- 
bra” the body our civilization. 
consequence all such consid- 
erations arrive the statement that 
reform the training teachers 
cannot achieved organizational 
educational changes within the 
higher schools education alone. 
can embrace the character the task 
only include our considera- 
tions the spirit the whole higher 
study which the advanced training 
teachers but one inseparable part. 
There are nevertheless also concrete 
questions curriculum-making and 
organization stake. The university 
which undertakes real reform the 
education teachers has first all 
one task: convince probably large 
number its members that the usual 
current opinions about the narrow 
didactical character the theory 
education are fallacious and even dan- 
impossible for single individual 
become expert equally versed all 
areas education. There almost 
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discipline and faculty which edu- 
cational research not some way 
related and the results which 
has not build its own conclusions: 
medicine and physiology, sociology 
and government, history and philos- 
ophy, psychology and anthropology 
study considerably greater length 
than the one two years required to- 
day would hardly sufficient make 
the student “Master Education,” 
that means the capacity inde- 
pendent research one area with 
adequate understanding the rela- 
tion this section the whole field 
education and its vicinal areas. 
Here, course, have answer 
very natural objection. How can 
anyone expect that prospective teach- 
ers will undergo such extended study, 
the majority their colleagues at- 
tain position after one two years 
graduate work, after graduation 
from college state teachers col- 
lege? How, furthermore, could na- 
tion pay for this prolonged prepara- 
tion and the resulting higher salaries? 
Thirdly, not one the many per- 
versities our modern depreciation 
the natural qualities men pre- 
sume that every teacher public 
school ought have program long 
that physician before teaching 
youngsters the ABC’s and the tables? 
The answer that the work the 
teacher even the most modest school 
includes more responsibilities than 
mere instruction the fundamentals. 
But not belong with those 
monomaniacs who assume the right 
overstandardize the requirements 
their profession until they are out 
any sound proportion the given 
conditions society. What assert 
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with all seriousness that education, 
whatever may think the aver- 
age teacher, needs centers continu- 
ous, thorough, and highly qualified 
research; and with such centers 
needs, within the ranks its practi- 
cal workers and its administrators, 
tween the practical and the theoretical 
objectives the profession. 

The universities the United 
States, spite some promising be- 
ginnings, have failed far provide 
the advanced and study 
education which must demanded 
prerequisite the production the 
best-qualified research workers and 
communication officers the field. 
However, were all the forces brought 
into contact which are already avail- 
able within large universities they 
could form system tributaries and 
nourish powerful river, while under 
present conditions these streams in- 
fluence not meet each other and ooze 
away without being sufficiently util- 
ized. The men and women the 
different departments who directly 
indirectly deal with educational prob- 
lems not know each other. Nor 
the graduate departments educa- 
tion sufficiently their re- 
sults and tell their students how much 
they could gain there were more 
and exchange within the 
universities. But, course, there are 
the trenches the examinations, and 
there are the professors with their life- 
long leases courses prerequisite 
these examinations. Here may see, 
like the great imperialistic powers 
our international life, continuous im- 
pediments transdepartmental co- 
operation. 
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that not recommend new mon- 
ster school education, which would 
deprive old disciplines their inde- 
pendence, repeat their work, only 
because small part their thought 
and research pertinent education. 
What needed primarily not some- 
thing institutional, but functional 
character, planful utilization and 

For objectives such type 
need first all the education 
type scholars who are able see 
the relation their particular study, 
history, psychology, medicine, 
anything else, education, and 
scholars who see the relation the 
more professional study education 
connected problems other 
sciences. Advanced studies such 
kind are possible only some our 
greatest universities provide scholar- 
ships which will enable promising 
graduates different disciplines ex- 
tend their studies either from non- 
educational disciplines 
tional, from education proper into 
non-educational but 
plines. this way the isolation the 
advanced schools education can 
broken down and the other depart- 
ments too would profit. Some them 
train today considerable number 
young scholars without being able 
give them the academic positions they 
deserve. Why there not more con- 
tact between these faculties and the 


would great advantage some schoolmasters they would 
steal two hours day from their pupils, and give their own minds 
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broad field education? Such Co- 
operative School for Educational Re- 
search could become seed-bed from 
which qualified scholars could 
future leaders into the institutions for 
prospective teachers and administra- 
tors our public and private school 
system, Many these institutions 
not yet possess sufficiently trained 
body instructors, though there are 
every place some men highest 
standard. But exactly the field 
education and the related fields 
philosophy, psychology, and sociology 
the problems dealt with are com- 
plicated and rapidly changing. 
dangerous and expensive for parents 
and children, and eventually for the 
whole commonwealth, the instruc- 
tors the young prospective teacher 
are incapable growing beyond the 
prescriptions the college textbook 
broad and independent view the 
relation between advancing theoreti- 
cal research the one hand, and the 
practical problems and duties the 
schools the other. 

cannot train the type teachers 
want and need unless place 
them their most plastic and malle- 
able years under the influence pro- 
fessional leaders from whom they can 
learn that “amor which 
Spinoza praises the highest achieve- 
ment man and his noblest means 
connecting himself with the infinite 
energy the universe. 
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ALL the plethora discussions 
currently exciting the Schoolmen’s 

world the effect education 
upon social change and the social or- 
der, two things seem almost 
completely overlooked. 

(1) The school primarily com- 
munity institution, anchored inevita- 
bly particular locale. then, there 
any possibility effecting social 
change through educational processes, 
the primary opportunity with, 
least begins with, the local community. 

(2) While the debate whether 
not the schools can change the so- 
cial order rages on, the social order 
itself changing important particu- 
lars ways which turn will soon 
have considerable influence upon the 
schools. 

the purpose this article 
point out some the implications for 
organized education the first 
these considerations and then sug- 
gest some the more important social 
changes that should increasing 
concern the schools. 

The first these considerations 
special importance democracy. 
The local community obviously 
greatly influenced regional and na- 
tional social forces. But well 
recall that the local community can 
measurably nullify national action 
some particulars, witness many epi- 
sodes the days Prohibition. Again, 
many aspects national and regional 
planning can, democracy, real- 
ized only when local communities 


their part. Local communities are the 
place where most our social changes 
become manifest most our peo- 
ple. Some, least, our proposed so- 
cial improvements cannot actualized 
except community after community. 
Large sections the public health 
program illustrate this point. 

One answer the question edu- 
cation’s influence upon social change 
can found, therefore, the com- 
munity level. Indeed, the writer 
has elsewhere shown, that level 
both schools and other educational 
agencies have their credit more than 
one demonstration the ability 
education produce quite pronounced 
changes more than one phase 
social life. 

But even the community level 
and even with the current enthusiasm 
for the activity program and the edu- 
cational use the pupil’s environ- 
ment, these demonstrations are not 
very numerous. 

They are not numerous because the 
teachers and their supervisors not, 
rule, know their communities 
any but highly superficial fashion. 
Pupils are perhaps exhaustively tested 
and analyzed but there procedure 
whereby social trends and their im- 
plications for the schools institu- 
tions and for education are detected 
they begin arise through continuous 
study the many available sources 
data. Seldom, ever, are the em- 
bryonic social data recorded the 
school psychologist attendance offi- 
cer viewed from this point view. 
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Seldom, ever, are periodic pupil 
questionnaires employed and while 
school surveys are legion they concern 
almost always the administrative, busi- 
ness and plant aspects. 

There could little attempt, there- 
fore, set forth all-round pro- 
gram. school system has been thor- 
oughly examined, especially the 
light its socio-economic environ- 
ment. Economic data, for instance, 
have been gathered for the purpose 
estimating what the community could 
afford pay for its schools, but not 
with view using these facts pro- 
viding material instruction. The 
processes building revised curricu- 
lum have been developed with care, 
but the teacher given adequate 
guidance how develop “con- 
tent for the courses consonant with the 
social needs and conditions the com- 
munity.” 

Similarly, social surveys, even the 
best, have studied schools separate 
institutions set apart from their en- 
vironments. 
cerning education have been made 
without regard the function, pro- 
gram and financial structure the 
existing educational system relation- 
ship the community which served. 

would appear worthwhile un- 
dertake studies that would combine 
both sociological and educational sur- 
vey techniques, that would appraise 
the effects which social and economic 
circumstances have living and edu- 
cation, catalog the specific needs which 
must met the process making 
better community and thus prepare 
program both for the school and for 
the community which both schools 
and social organizations and agencies 
would implicated the process 
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making better living and consequently 
better education for all people both 
young and old. Such enterprise 
would most educative project for 
the entire community. local terms 
would roughly comparable the 
regional studies the National Re- 
sources Board, but because its local 
character would more immediate- 
fruitful. Done under the aegis 
the school such procedure would 
justify the school and education the 
community unique way. would 
enable education the large sense 
that term influence favorable social 
changes and processes the commu- 
nity level and improve the whole 
plane social thinking and action. 
Without some such approach much 
the brave idealism educators, even 
those who uphold sane and demo- 
cratic liberalism, runs the danger 
becoming naught but self expression. 

But even community where some 
such process had been undertaken and 
where was being kept date 
could not escape the influence the 
larger social forces and trends. 
turn then few the social trends 
importance organized education, 
one the chief which the de- 
clining rate our population growth. 
Granted that the trends since 1920 
continue, that the slight rise the 
birth rate 1934-3 was very 
slight comparison with 1920-23— 
but reflection somewhat greater 
measure economic security, and that 
present immigration policies remain 
force, our population will become sta- 
tionary somewhere between 1950 and 
1960. Most our cities over 
100,000 population and few our 
industrial states are already longer 
producing children enough sustain 
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their population. The number births 
New York City, for instance, de- 
creased 21.9 per cent between 1925 
and 1935. stationary population 
then will arrive within the lifetime 
many now living. 

The enrollment the lower grades 
our schools has already begun 
decline. New York City elementary 
school enrollment dropped 38,000 be- 
tween 1930 and 1936. shall 
older people with proportionately 
one-half many children the 
final decade the last century. 

The profound effects this social 
change and trend are worthy 
whole essay. There will fewer cus- 
tomers for manufacturers, farmers, 
stores, and schools. The share vari- 
ous classes goods the total de- 
mands the population will change. 
Real estate values and the building 
industry will affected. The popula- 
tion will older and there will 
fewer persons working years sup- 
port growing proportion older 
persons. The question also arises 
whether the declining school enroll- 
ment will mean fewer teachers 
whether those who make our educa- 
tional policy will wise enough 
increase the functions and services 
the schools, possibly along lines now 
foretold some the richer school 
systems and some the progressive 
schools, that there will more 
teachers higher quality performing 
more and better educational services 
for the whole population. 

this question, the teaching pro- 
fession has vested interest and the 
time short—fifteen twenty years 
—that educational administrators and 
statesmen have initiate the policies 
implied the question first raised. 
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The second trend which greatly 
concerns education relates the tre- 
mendous increase technological 
ciency. This now familiar phrase 
educational meetings and al- 
most always linked with two other 
pleasantly sonorous terms, namely, 
“the economy abundance” and “the 
changing social order.” date, little 
has been accomplished link these 
three phrases program action 
rooted the actualities the social 
and economic situation. Nor can this 
accomplished this essay. But 
important view some the facts 
and assumptions behind these terms 
the light possible meanings for edu- 
cation. 

said that increased technologi- 
cal efficiency causes unemployment. 
Some among therefore argue for re- 
duced hours labor and education for 
increased leisure. possible that 
such persons are too much influenced 
the events the last seven years? 

The years 1900 1930 are sup- 
posed date the beginning the 
“second industrial revolution.” Dur- 
ing that period the population in- 
creased 61.8 per cent, but the number 
gainfully employed workers grew 
68.3 per cent, even though during 
the same period the proportion the 
population between and years 
age school increased from every 
other child out every 10. Most 
year age group, thereby removing po- 
tential workers from the labor market. 
Despite the increase efficiency that 
characterized these three decades there 
was, therefore, proportionately more 
employment the end the period 
than the beginning. consider- 
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able degree this increase employ- 
ment registers the entrance women 
into ever larger number gainful 
occupations. also was marked 
sharp increases the proportion 
the workers various service occupa- 
tions, especially the trade and pro- 
fessional 

But should noted that even the 
proportion employed manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries rose 
per cent this period. The gains 
were almost exclusively the expense 
agriculture. Obviously thousands 
individuals were adversely affected 
technical advances, thereby creating 
serious problems for society and edu- 
cation but terms gross totals the 
facts 1930 not fully bear out 
the alarmists. probably follows that 
technological improvements are only 
one explanation the woes the 
1930’s. Mismanagement the eco- 
nomic structure and social organiza- 
tion largely blame. 

The increased technical efficiency 
our industrial organization showed 
huge increases the per capita con- 
sumption goods and services during 
the period under review. Percentage 
increases per capita consumption 
use some selected items follows: 


Per cent Increase 1890-1929 


135 
Water power ...1110 per 10,000 pop- 
Total energy ... 326 ulation ...... 740 
200 Telephone ..... 4125 
Newsprint ...... products 143 
1327 


Railroad ton miles 306 


*The per cent the population years age 
and over who were employed did however decline 7.1 
per cent between 1910 and 1930 due largely the 
huge increases high school and college attendance. 
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The foregoing are just few the 
items that might noted. They are 
enormous gains indicative the broad 
distribution the exchanges goods 
and services and the distribution 
benefits through the products all 
industries. Despite the serious imper- 
fections the capitalistic system, 
fairness the achievement 1890-1929 
the United States stupendously 
increasing consumption must set 
down the credit side appraising 
capitalism. 

There are, course, serious debit 
items. The Hoover Report Waste 
Industry pointed out the apalling 
costs inefficient management, lack 
standardization, too long continued 
use obsolescent machinery. This re- 
port was perhaps the first serious jar 
American complacency over the 
achievements its manufacturing en- 
terprises and engineers. 
ciency waste potential wealth. 
Moreover, part because this re- 
port, part because the normal 
processes improvement inven- 
tion, may approaching time 
when technological gains will detri- 
mentally affect employment. the 
1920’s the physical volume produc- 
tion selected manufacturing indus- 
tries increased per cent while em- 
ployment dropped about per cent. 
Freight car loadings increased per 
cent from 1923 1929 while employ- 
ment steam railroads declined 
per cent. The production coal in- 
creased per cent from 1919 1929 
and was accompanied decrease 
employment about per cent. De- 
spite increase the per cent 
production agricultural commodi- 
ties, 800,000 agricultural workers 
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were displaced between 1919 and 
1927. 

That the trend shown some 
the data given above has continued 
since 1929 indicated the fact that 
the output per man-hour manufac- 
turing industries estimated have 
increased approximately per cent 
between 1930 and 1936 the Na- 
tional Research Project Reemploy- 
ment Opportunities 
Changes Industrial Techniques. 
Thus significant that with electric 
power consumption all time high 
the unemployed still number around 
6,000,000 8,000,000. 

Unemployment from gains tech- 
nology may, then, become far more 
serious than the past. But such gains 
are inevitable, they will produce 
wealth. The problem balance the 
probable decline industrial jobs 
increasing jobs service occupations. 
Bringing educational, medical and so- 
cial service throughout the nation 
the level the best practices would 
create millions new positions. Can 
effective correlations between increas- 
ing efficiency and wealth, declining in- 
dustrial and increasing service employ- 
ment discovered and maintained? 
Can total employment increased 
while industrial employment declines? 
Can education retain displaced work- 
ers caught this process? first step 
toward affirmative answer these 
questions knowledge all the fac- 
tors. Shibboleths like “release tech- 
nology,” “technological unemploy- 
ment,” “education for greater leisure” 
are not self defining but are conflicting 
some their deeper implications 
unless related the developing 
trends. 

The third trend for wealth and 
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therefore power increasingly con- 
centrated the hands few. Berle 
and Means have shown that two hun- 
dred about one-tenth per cent 
our corporations, with considerably 
interlocked directorates control the 
bulk the labor, the corporate 
wealth and productive power the 

The oft quoted Brookings Institu- 
tion studies indicate that even 1929, 
one-half our families had incomes 
$1,500 less and those 11.6 million 
family incomes totalled 
dollars. the other extreme 36,000 
families with incomes $75,000 
year and above took total nine 
and 8/10 billion One-tenth 
per cent the families America 
had per cent the income. The 
significance this last item the bet- 
ter grasped when recognized that 
per cent the retail trade the 
nation accounted for those fami- 
lies with incomes less than $3,000 
year, and manufacturing for retail 
trade major importance our 
economic life. wider distribution 
income would certainly increase con- 
sumption and necessarily production. 

The Brookings studies have shown 
two other important facts this con- 
nection: 

(1) That only about one-third 
our savings the 1920’s went for pur- 
poses primarily productive. The other 
two-thirds was loaned Europe and 
poured into the multiplying and pyra- 
miding securities the period. 
wider distribution wealth, with the 
consequent enlarged demands for 
goods would have created sounder, 
more productive opportunities for in- 
vestment and would probably have 
taken the edge off the depression. 
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(2) Using most conservative tech- 
niques estimating, the Brookings 
experts also concluded that even 
1929 were operating our produc- 
tive machinery only per cent 
its practicable capacity. Had 
achieved 100 per cent the increase 
would have been enough raise the 
income those below decent stand- 
ard living standard, 
enough increase national income 
$15,000,000,000. What would not 
such increase have done the 
money circulated from hand hand! 
could not but have resulted 
further increase our capacity pro- 
duce and consume. might have been 
achieved with wiser use the sav- 
ings the short could 
far better than have done. 
these estimates seem too conservative 
the reader can accept Loeb’s study, 
“The Chart Plenty” which claims 
that have deprived ourselves 
about $350,000,000,000 worth 
goods and services from 1930 1935, 
but offers immediately achiev- 
able device for stopping this loss. 


What, then, are some educational 
implications these trends noted? 

Adult education is, course, indi- 
cated but itself will solve 
problems. Educators must be—as they 
are not now—committed it. They 
must realize more than vocational 
skills. The millions youth who fin- 
ish high school and college must un- 
derstand that individual and social 
security depend 
education. Pre-adult institutions must 
condition them that. 

Adult Education necessary be- 
cause the swift progress technology 
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will increasingly call for vocational re- 
education. The present contribution 
vocational education adult educa- 
tion will probably increased but the 
program both secondary and adult 
levels needs reexamined. Why 
install elaborate equipment heavy 
expense the light the rate ob- 
solescence that machinery? Why 
confine vocational education agri- 
culture rural communities when 
some areas the rural electrification 
program delayed for lack quali- 
fied electricians—to use only one sim- 
ple illustration. Assuming continued 
technical progress vocational education 
may discredit itself unless based 
sounder knowledge underlying 
economic factors that affect the em- 
ployment prospects its students, un- 
less served some sort occu- 
pational outlook, comparable the 
annual agricultural outlook which 
increasingly influencing farm manage- 
ment, unless eventually can look 
forward some sort occupational 
planning. vocational educators be- 
gin work this direction instead 


defend their status 


quo the chances are they will expand 
their usefulness and influence desirable 
social changes well. 

Adult education necessary also be- 
cause only can the social and cul- 
tural dangers rapidly aging and 
therefore increasingly conservative 
population somewhat resisted, and 
the tendency respond blindly 
symbols, slogans and stereotypes 
checked. Few any the major prob- 
lems agitating the statesmen the 
world today were even known name 
when these men and the generation 
that fought the World War were 
school and college. The unplanned 
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training” that life gives 
slow and terribly costly. 

the schools could the same time 
make crystal clear for both adults and 
children the use and abuse the sym- 
bol, provide some understanding 
each changing scene the reel so- 
cial life and share the search for 
values that fit the problems the 
they would playing large 
share blue printing the social struc- 
ture the 1940’s. Educators should 
remember that while not all possible 
specific changes are predictable, many 
changes have come because determined 
groups knew what they wanted. The 
implementing the current idealism 
for better social order far more 
detailed blue prints than have yet ap- 
peared overdue. Here job for 
some university whose faculty ready 
tear down the fences that separate 
the various disciplines. 

Again, within the schools and col- 
leges fair ask whether the mere 
increase the number courses 
some hundreds per cent adequate 
answer the challenge increas- 
ing complex society. 

Curriculum revision means drastic 
reorganization. One reason for educa- 
tion’s dilemma during the depression 
has been the stubborn insistence 
teachers every detail the subject 
matter their vested fields interest. 
The integrated curricula hear 
much about are best partial an- 
swer. Nor can “subject matter” for- 
ever and completely abolished. Im- 

summer eleven year old who nearly 
floored the writer asking “What this social re- 
search you do?”, voluntarily worked out some such 
problems from the census pamphlet his state. 
have also known children years who 
groaned over their mathematics work hard and 


understandingly Curry’s Aerodynamics Sailing 
because they were racing small boats. 
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plicit the fullest possible use tech- 
nological aids like the movie, radio and 
gramaphone and the ruthless reor- 
ganization subject matter for the 
many the basis eliminating 
everything the way dead wood 
that can cut out rather than crowd- 
ing everything possible. 

Does this sound like taxpayer’s 
league executive broadcasting? Rather 
the plea for curriculum revision 
order broaden and enrich not nar- 
row educational experience. For the 
one certainty clouded and uncer- 
tain future the inevitableness 
rapid change. too static education 
will perish. Flexibility, adjustability 
for institution and for the product 
the institution indicated. 

sociologist untutored the 
mysteries “curriculum construction” 
and “unit building” puzzling that 
more progress has not been made 
along this line. Take such simple 
matter the content arithmetic 
courses. Problems the costs elec- 
trical appliances, the mathematics 
laying out tennis court and the like, 
are all the good. But why not 
equally simple problems, based 
census data, how many children are 
there, how many school out 
each group, the different rates 
attendance for native born, foreign 
stock Negro children, the value 
rental costs homes city wards, 
and on. Children can interested 
such matters.” Similarly, the chang- 
ing numbers and proportions the 
gainfully employed decades would 
through arithmetic begin acquaint 
the pupils with the changing occupa- 
tional opportunities and demands 
their own communities. Perhaps such 
approach would even teach these 
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embryonic citizens that there are fac- 
tual sources which can used com- 
pare with the unceilinged claims ad- 
vertisers and the blatant ballyhoo 
campaign orators. Such problems, per- 
haps worked out with map com- 
munity wards the school room 
wall localize results, should cer- 
tainly tie closely with civics even 
under the most rigidly regimented 
subject matter curriculum. 

The suggestion here that while 
new courses are obviously needed 
from time time conditions change, 
much valuable attitude forming work, 
informative changing conditions, 
can done within the framework 
almost any curriculum least until 
the reorganization called for above can 
brought about. 

Another implication for education 
relates both the curriculum and 
the guidance students. Thorndike 
has shown that the poorest students 
group almost 1,000 which 
studied, though separated four 
years their age-grade achievement 
from the best, had spent within half 
year much time school. Obviously 
there was wastage here both for the 
pupils and the taxpayers. Education 
must planned and given terms 
the ascertained capacities the stu- 
dent acquire developable skills, in- 
formations and attitudes. Socially and 
economically useful citizens can 
produced other way. And the 
schools will not even help bring 
new social order they turn out per- 
sons who are either misfits within the 
present changing order who have 
become too inflexible the process 
their education make readily the 
increasing number adjustments the 
pace life demands. 
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fourth line effort for educa- 
tion called for modern trends lies 
removing the inequality educa- 
tional opportunity, not only among the 
states but between rural and urban 
children. The facts this are reason- 
ably well known. They are basic the 
case those supporting the Harrison- 
Fletcher-Black bill for Federal aid 
education. Rural America has less well 
trained teachers, shorter school terms, 
more restricted curricula, less equip- 
ment, fewer services, poorer admini- 
stration, than urban schools. Despite 
this fact, until the age limits com- 
pulsory school attendance were raised, 
more rural than urban children vol- 
untary school attendance ages went 
school. 

This does not seem like living 
the constitutional ideal equality 
concerned, but the argument for bet- 
ter rural education does not rest mere- 
which the cities are vitally con- 
cerned. Rural America the “seed 
bed” the nation. already shown, 
the cities are not producing enough 
children sustain their present popu- 
lation. 1930 all cities over 
100,000 had 293 children under five 
years age every 1,000 women 
years, less than are re- 
quired maintain stationary popu- 
lation. The rural farm population 
had 545. Many rural counties range 
from 750 the maximum 957. 
These high counties are for the most 
part what the federal relief au- 
thorities know the “six problem 
areas.” these areas rural education 
touches its lowest levels but pre- 
cisely from these areas where there 
are the most children that the great- 
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est migration the cities comes. 

Cities safeguard their milk and 
water supplies with great care. Unless 
they begin similarly interested 
the sources their human supply 
they and the nation will suffer from 
progressive lowering the quality 
and ability the population. 
democratic, interdependent 
there can but loss spreading un- 
equally the benefits education. 

There economic argument 
well. Handicapped rural education 
is, Baker the Bureau Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States 
Department Agriculture, has shown 
that the cost rearing and educating 
the rural migrants urban America 
the 1920’s averaged $1,400,000,000 
sixth the net farm income. This 
was, course, direct contribution 
the city. 

The critic will correctly say this 
point that specific hint has been 
given what the schools should 
the face the concentration 
wealth and economic power noted 
above. sense everything that has 
been proposed would represent some 
small approach that problem. But 
there one specific thing that may 
noted: teach the Constitution and 
the Bill Rights! There lie within 
that document and the writings the 


founding fathers many unlearned les- 
sons the meaning democracy. 
The Constitution, true, provided 
for political democracy which 
self have not fully attained. But 
provided for that political democracy 
safeguard the economic democracy, 
the quality opportunity, the self- 
evident principles the Declaration, 
the general welfare, which the new 
nation was dedicated. Those principles 
are the charter, the raison our 
system free education. Those prin- 
ciples are still valid, still more con- 
sonant with the spirit our people 
than any that have sprung from hearts 
that beat under brown, black red 
shirts. And the schools have, alas, 
taught the mechanics government 
civics and neglected the weightier 
matters the law there and every- 
where else. 

The time then seems ripe for 
organized education take specific 
cognizance social trends that de- 
monstrably affect its functioning and 
its future, plan with reference 
these trends, effectuate these plans 
within the walls the school and 
within the communities which the 
schools are part. The techniques and 
the data for beginning such dy- 
namic, social program exist. Does the 


leadership? 


you want leader the people you must watch events. 


—Spanish Maxim 


MUST THE HIGH SCHOOL SURVIVE? 
Cox 


and challenge high 


school procedures and general 

adequacy have appeared ar- 
ticles, reports, addresses, and books for 
lo, these many President Eliot’s 
address before the National Educa- 
tion Association 1888 and the Re- 
port the Committee Ten 1893 
form one landmark challenge. 
Doubtless they were not the first ones. 
Despite repeated criticism, however, 
the high school has grown great size 
and popular acceptance. 

That question should seriously 
raised regarding the possible demise 
the general high school the very 
moment its apparently approaching 
universality and security may shock 
some readers. others may seem 
absurd. Many will, however, accept 
implies unprejudiced inquiry into 
present needs society for educa- 
tional institutions for 
youths, the adequacy present high 
schools—even the most progressive 
them—to meet those needs, and, 
far inadequacies are found, the pos- 
sibilities transforming the high 
school that may function con- 
structive social agency evolving 
democratic society. 

the changes required are fun- 
damental that the educational regimen 
would quite different from that 
any high school that know today, 
will concluded that new institu- 
tion must develop replace the high 
Again and again, the course 


time, educational institutions have 
risen response current needs 
pressures. When once established, they 
have made more less grudging and 
inadequate adaptations new de- 
mands upon them, and then have been 
schools, the potential importance 
which was quite unsuspected the 
days their origin. 

The Latin Grammar School Blos- 
soms and Withers. the relatively 
brief history American education, 
such revolutions have occurred several 
times. The Latin grammar school was 
founded teach preparatory Latin 
and little Greek young men 
social promise who planned enter 
college prepare for the ministry. 
The need for such school was in- 
herent the desire thinking men 
who “dreaded leave illiterate 
Ministry the churches, when our 
present Ministers shall lie the 
Dust.” Although tuition fees were 
charged, the Latin grammar school 
received public grants, generally from 
the rent town lands; this extent 
least was public school and its 
service its society was officially rec- 
ognized. 

New times, however, brought new 
demands. Doctors and lawyers and 
merchants and navigators required 
education. Women wished recognition 
their partnership the new world 
action. Advocates science and 
mathematics and English usage and 
modern foreign languages called upon 
the Latin schools broaden their cur- 
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riculum. Most important, the spirit 
hope was abroad and the aspirations 
the socially humble led demand 
for educational advantages for their 
sons and daughters. would have 
been out character, however, for the 
Latin school transform itself. 
the opening the nineteenth century, 
was dwindling its relative im- 
portance; its few survivors finally pre- 
served themselves meeting the de- 
mands that had earlier been refused. 
The Latin grammar school in- 
stitution had perished. 

The Academy Arrives and Departs. 
The first academy was founded 
Philadelphia 1751; 1830 there 
were thousand; 1850 there were 
over six thousand them. Generally 
open boys and girls, retaining the 
Latin grammar curriculum but enrich- 
ing English expression, modern 
foreign languages, the sciences, mathe- 
matics, navigation, bookkeeping, and 
cultural arts, became terminal and 
training institution well pre- 
paratory school; corresponded 
new day democratic aspiration and 
fulfillment. Its concessions “fads 
and frills” were keeping with the 
spirit the times which reflected the 
upsurge the lowly and their de- 
spires for the equipments the 
Despite these revolutionary innova- 
tions, however, its adaptations, like 
those the Latin grammar school, 
came too slowly meet the demands 
the unleashed forces the new so- 
cial democracy that accompanied the 
political and economic aspirations 
vigorous expressive people. 

The Public High School Born. 
Before the generous and varied cur- 
riculum, catalogued above, had actu- 
ally been widely established, the mer- 
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cantile and mechanic classes Boston 
had exerted such political pressure 
the city government that there was es- 
tablished the English Classical High 
School, free tuition charges, open 
boys thirteen who had attended 
the public free elementary schools, 
whose parents were able and willing 
postpone for three years least part 
the economic help that these boys 
would otherwise have given them. 
The high school, later supplemented 
one for girls, borrowed from the 
still evolving academy much its 
broad curriculum. Massachusetts, 
such schools were made mandatory for 
larger towns 1827; the quality and 
character the masters were specified, 
and the curriculum prescribed. was 
broad program, too: the history 
the United States (then only years 
old!), bookkeeping, geometry, sur- 
veying, algebra, Latin, Greek, history, 
rhetoric, and logic. 

already noted the academy con- 
tinued, for almost half-century, 
flourish and expand. Public high 
schools increased numbers and size 
slowly; 1870 there were only 165 
such schools the country—an in- 
significant institution comparison 
with the academies, which there 
were almost fifty times many. 
Nevertheless, the free public high 
schools soon thereafter gained undis- 
puted legal status; they quickly sur- 
passed engulfed the academies. To- 
day this formerly virile and pioneer 
institution found only its ves- 
retained, preparatory 
schools, church schools, select “finish- 
ing” schools, and 
schools, 

The academy movement thus sur- 
vives, sure, and still renders 
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social and cultural services. gen- 
eral agency for democracy, however, 
has perished. 

The High School Comes Age. 
Meantime the public high school has 
expanded with unbelievable diversity, 
flexibility, and catholicity. Heir the 
traditions both the Latin grammar 
school and the academy, retains 
the aristocratic and selective biases. 
But the pressures public demands 
have been irresistible; school boards 
and school faculties have had adapt 
the schools meet public demands 
make way for others who would 
so. 

Almost never have high school 
faculties administrators attempted 
guide these aspirations plan 
ahead anticipate them. Like 
their predecessors the Latin gram- 
mar schools and the academies, public 
school teachers and “leaders” have 
generally responded grudgingly 
compulsions that could not escaped. 
Adaptations have been hurriedly made 
under pressure that should have been 
planned and initiated experimentally, 
guided positive democratic phi- 
losophy.. 

The Social Lag Controls the High 
School. The forces that would soon 
make the high school universal 
school, corresponding expressive 
pleasure economy, and devoid in- 
defensible “standards” academic at- 
tainment have been recognized un- 
numbered addresses, magazines, books, 
and discussion groups ever since 1900. 
Nevertheless, after almost four dec- 
ades, the school’s reorganization 
only partial and grudging. Weeping, 
wailing, and gnashing teeth char- 
acterize many teachers’ meetings and 
administrators’ conclaves because po- 


litical, economic, and social pressures 
are too strong defied. Exhorta- 
tions and sober proposals that the clock 
set back, that high schools return 
teaching subject matter 
ly,” fondly imagined that they 
did some past decade, that “perfect 
mastery” demanded pupils, even 
though few teachers would pretend 
any such control, are hailed with little 
awareness their lack realism. 

Thus does the high school exem- 
plify the social lag, the creeping par- 
alysis that grows upon institutions. 
The analogy the status and charac- 
teristic attitudes the typical public 
high school 1937 those the 
Latin grammar school 1800 and 
the academy 1850 too close 
disregarded anyone who has its 
welfare heart. 

may asserted that great strides 
have geen made the more progres- 
sive schools since 1920, and that even 
conventional schools are coming rec- 
ognize the inevitability universal 
education. True enough! But many 
Latin schools had accepted mathe- 
matics and science and even modern 
foreign languages into their programs 
before they gave the ghost—a com- 
promise that was doubtless denounced 
the Tildsleys and Morrisons and 
Kandels those earlier days. too 
had the academies greatly democra- 
tized secondary educational opportuni- 
ties 1870; nevertheless, the then 
relatively insignificant public high 
schools replaced them during the im- 
mediately succeeding decades. 

What Institution and What Forces 
Challenge the High School? not 
pretended that the lowly rival the 
present school can 
exists. Perhaps, may the continu- 
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ation school, flowering now into full- 
time four-year institution. Perhaps, 
will some derivative the C.C.C. 
camp. Perhaps, may some 
dation summer camps, recreational 
groups, community service organiza- 
tions, and the like. Perhaps, may 
the labor schools which have attained 
such vigor during the depression. Per- 
haps, may the junior orders 
League, international reconciliation 
and peace groups, organi- 
zations, etc. its origin and form 
can only guess. How soon might 
become formidable rival the pub- 
lic academic general high school 
cannot know. What form the institu- 
tion may take and how rapidly may 
emerge will depend upon what social- 
economic conditions lie ahead. Revolu- 
tionary changes the spirit and pur- 
poses and functioning secondary 
schools might, indeed, forestall the 
emergence rival institutions entire- 


Such little understood conditions 
have surrounded the school since 
1919, however, and such even more 
difficult and new circumstances are po- 
tential just ahead, that sudden re- 
versal popular support for the in- 
stitution that have known the 
public high school would not seem 
impossible. Labor, for example, just 
now bidding aggressively not only for 
greater political influence, but for 
more effective participation the de- 
termination industrial, commercial, 
agricultural, and other social policies. 
Suppose that labor should emerge 
great and preponderant influence 


*G. Counts, The Social Composition School 
Boards. Study the Social Control Public Edu- 
cation. University Chicago, 1927. 
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during the next decade. does, 
likely that labor dominated school 
boards and state departments educa- 
tion will accept the schools evolved 
school boards composed bank- 
ers, employers, physicians, and min- 

not the temper the times 
accept either authority tradition 
inevitable controls high school 
practices. Pressure groups are assert- 
ing their interests the high school 
curriculum and regimen. And they 
have their way! many parts our 
country 
and racial nationalistic groups are 
demanding and receiving recognition 
their points-of-view. Textbooks are 
discarded, courses study changed, 
teachers transferred disciplined be- 
cause the protests one another 
these groups. reaction their 
persistent interference, there have de- 
veloped equally persistent and out- 
spoken groups challenge their ac- 
tivities. Atheistic societies, peace 
groups, non-conforming religious soci- 
eties, economic radical groups, against 
whose beliefs color nationalistic 
backgrounds these aggressive groups 
have moved, are banding together, en- 
tering politics, and exerting pressures 
public opinion. such groups gain 
control may they not develop mo- 
mentum that will greatly change the 
whole “teaching” and “learning” pro- 
cedure? 

The Present High School Nega- 
tive Ideology and Civic Practices. 
Quite disturbing the possible 
emergence new controlling influ- 
ences which might exert positive pres- 
sures our high schools which 
might sponsor alternative institutions, 
the negative position current pub- 
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lic secondary education. Not only has 
failed meet the purposes for 
which maintained, but has never 
seriously attempted it. Indeed, does 
not now assume such responsibility. 

Legally, the public high school 
finds its charter the Kalamazoo 
Decision Chief Justice Cooley 
1874. Tax-supported free schools were 
legal Michigan, said, because 
they were parts the common schools; 
primary school districts were not “re- 
stricted the branches knowledge 
which their officers may cause 
taught, the grade instruction that 
may given, their voters consent 
regular form bear the expense and 
raise the taxes for the purpose.” High 
school (and education was 
adjudged matter public concern. 

This common, state authorized, tax- 
supported school, which the high 
school part, had not sprung 
spontaneously from the natural de- 
sires men, though doubtless had 
its roots therein. Free compulsory ed- 
ucation had been conceived 
social desideratum forward-looking 
urged, and “sold” the public with 
the assurance that would public 
good. More specifically, Horace Mann 
the Tenth Annual Report the 
Massachusetts State Board Educa- 
tion asserted that “the property the 
Commonwealth pledged for the 
education youth such point 
will save them from poverty and 
vice, and prepare them for the ade- 
quate performance their social and 
civic This assumption was 


John Fiske. The Beginnings New England, 
1§1. Boston, 1889, from Cubberly, Public Education 
the United States. Readings. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1934. 


based the Puritan hypothesis that 
strength popery religion well 
despotism and, con- 
versely, that knowledge would assure 
virtue and civic competence. 

Universal elementary education has 
been effect throughout most our 
country for century. The high 
schools have, sure, only recently 
approached similar inclusiveness, but 
they had ceased rigidly selective 
early 1900. What poverty and 
vice, and what social and civic 
duties? Have fulfilled the proph- 
esy Mann and his fellow advocates 
free compulsory education? Are our 
schools now competent make hon- 
est, earnest, intelligent, thorough 
and sustained effort fulfil the func- 
tions for which they have been estab- 
lished and maintained? 


Our Present Leadership: What 
Does Promise? Many evidences 
there are that the educational profes- 
sion aware that reorientation and re- 
construction are demanded. While the 
alternative such reconstruction 
never expressed, even though may 
implicitly recognized, the choice 
survival suicide now being made. 
Bold thinking, planning and action 
are required, however, the high 
school continue merit and re- 
ceive public support. And such bold- 
ness too little evidence the cur- 
rent pronouncements committees 
recognized “leaders.” 

The “issues” and “functions” popu- 
larized the Committee Orienta- 
tion the Department Secondary 
School Principles are little more than 
academic statements. Without doubt 
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they have affected the minds many 
high school principals and teachers 
beneficently; but not one the is- 
sues nor the functions breaks ground 
far advance current practices 
the general high school. 

Preliminary statements have been 
appearing recently from two commis- 
sions which have been established 
grapple with education and for con- 
temporary American society—the Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission the 
Department Public School Admin- 
istrators the National Education As- 
sociation, and the American Youth 
Commission the American Council 
Education. The former body has 
published volume with the promis- 
ing title, The Unique Function Ed- 
ucation Democracy. The latter 
has issued discriminating delimita- 
tion the problem education 
adolescent youth Harl Doug- 
lass, 

Magazines articles have appeared 
from time time apologizing for the 
relatively meager returns far avail- 
able from two ventures sponsored 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion—the thirty schools freed from 
prescribed units and curricula their 
preparation candidates for admit- 
tance and the experiments 
sponsored the Committee the 

The volume entitled “Conclusions 
and Recommendations” issued the 
Social Studies Commission the 
American Historical Association 
1934 presented much more vigor- 


Aiken. Our Thirty Unshackled 


Schools, The Clearing House. Vol. 11, No. October, 
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Thayer and others. The Summer Workshop 
Secondary Education Sarah Lawrence College. 
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ous philosophy for educational recon- 
struction than any those referred 
above. Except for Merriam’s volume, 
Civic Education the United States, 
however, adequate instrumentation 
for this philosophy has appeared 
any the Commission’s later vol- 
umes, though least three others— 
Newlon’s Educational Administration 
Social Policy, Marshall and Goetz’s 
Social Approach Curriculum 
Making, and Beard’s The Nature 
the Social Sciences—have presented 
constructive proposals for improved 
practices the present institutional 
settings. Even Merriam envisions 
changes the school such beyond 
what already exemplified many 
progressive secondary schools; 
content make civic education some- 
what bolder and more intelligent. 

The Challenge Secondary Edu- 
cation, edited Samuel Everett and 
sponsored the Society for the Study 
the Curriculum, has included sev- 
eral examples the boldest innova- 
tions both philosophies, programs, 
and actual practices. The contributions 
Alexander, Watson, Koopman, and 
Featherstone indicate the revolution- 
ary character curriculum revision 
that must undertaken the reali- 
ties changing civilization are 
reflected the study-programs 
high school youths. Nevertheless, the 
“Challenge,” admirable is, does 
not directly propose fundamental 
changes the institutional character 
the school. 

The broadest hints the scope 
the new institution, whether prove 
the modified secondary school 
its successor, are found Han- 
na’s Youth Serves the Community and 
the series pamphlets youth, 
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published the Federal Office 
Education. these books and scat- 
tered paragraphs and pages many 
other frontier educational thinkers, the 
community recognized the cur- 
riculum matrix and, hence, that 
provides the origin, the setting, and 
the application educational experi- 
ences. 

Educational Leadership May Al- 
ready Have Passed from the Profes- 
sion Bolder Minds. Nowhere, nev- 
ertheless, has any adequate hypothesis 
been advanced encompass the over- 
flowing educational program, co- 
ordinate the many agencies which are 
one regard another seeking 
serve youth behalf the commu- 
nity’s aspirations and needs. Unless 
institutional organization can de- 
veloped which shall include the high 
school central unit, should not 
surprise schoolmen that new educa- 
tional instruments have been devel- 
oped, generously financed, and put 
the hands men and women whose 
training and experience have been 
gained military, labor, social service, 
and recreational areas rather than 
schools. Schoolmen must learn 
think boldly and act vigorously they 
would regain the confidence social 
reformers. 


High Schools, Barely Able Ac- 
commodate Numbers, Are Utterly In- 
adequate for the Needs and Potential- 
ities Youth. The amazing growth 
public secondary schools America 
since 1900 and especially since the 
close the World War sometimes 
pointed out with self-satisfaction 
apologists for the school-that-is; 
them evinces the faith and satisfac- 


tion that American youths and their 
parents feel this great institution 
democracy, open all, free tuition, 
and tax-supported. Whatever justice 
there may such pointing-with- 
pride, intelligent and discriminating 
friends the secondary school must 
not become impotent, dissolved self- 
satisfaction and ignorant “loyalty” 
their craft. 

The growing high school popula- 
tion may indeed cancerous growth 
the body politic. look behind 
the stupendous spectacle enroll- 
ments and marble pillars and admin- 
istrative offices and efficiency, may 
well shocked the condition that 
exists. The typical high school not 
state health, but decay and 
disillusionment that would recog- 
nized were studied persons 
free from stereotypes academic 
standards, administrative regulations, 
and “busy work.” 

the critical student the sec- 
ondary school, symptoms this de- 
cay the academic and general high 
schools are everywhere evidence. 
Athletic rah-rah, hysterical giggling 
and dress and noise—compensations 
for inferiority and insecurity—com- 
promise with standards and study, 
reading clinics, dull normal classes, 
absence and truancy, pupil lethargy 
and boredom, emotional maladjust- 
ments, failures, class-repetitions, and 
eliminations pupils, guidance staffs 
striving institutionally undo the 
harm that the institution itself do- 
ing, civic unwareness the parts 
both pupils and teachers—a purpose- 
less, squirrel-cage hurry get the 
day’s work finished with wonder 
why the day’s work dull and 
hard and stupid and meaningless! 
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Most, perhaps all, these symp- 
toms decay have counterparts 
the world insecurity and confusion, 
which the school presumes serve. 
-The school staff too often under- 
paid, transitory, overworked, politi- 
cally indebted, and cautious the face 
supervisors, pressure groups, and 
artificial standards which their suc- 
cess evaluated. Administrative 
cers have the scope and functions 
their institutions already demarked 
their superior officers, superintendents 
schools and Boards Education, 
State educational departments and 
State legislatures. Excuses and expla- 
nations for the scholastic and meaning- 
less character the high school are 
many and justified. But they not 
answer the charge that the school 
actual fact state decay and dis- 
illusionment and increasing futility. 

The High School Reflects Senes- 
cent Standards Respectability. The 
assumptions and adaptations which 
characterize even the best high schools 
become rather ridiculous, not down- 
right vicious, when viewed from out- 
side the school. the herd conducts 
society which the school reproduces 
its competitive athletics, its regi- 
mentation class behaviors, its dances 
and parties and manners and morals 
require reénforcement? are they 
already too potent extra-school life? 

reading difficult prose very 
important for civilized life that 
core-curriculum should presume 
high degree ability read and 
compel the forcing process reading 
clinics? Must classes 
dragged and tortured through the ab- 
stractions and verbalisms history 
and grammar and book-science and 
mathematics? What the social jus- 
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tification for driving pupils where the 
going difficult that avoidance 
must follow the school experience? 

Character and good conduct accord- 
ing the school stereotype are almost 
synonymous with conformity and do- 
cility. Protest, challenge, argument, 
boldness, invention, criticism are ad- 
judged bad manners even defiance. 
“Peace-strikers” are reported col- 
lege admission committees undesir- 
able candidates. And the school, 
the midst world wherein many 
the most valuable citizens are char- 
acterized positive, assertive, chal- 
lenging, innovating characters, pro- 
motes negative conducts fit only for 
finished and static world. 

High School Pseudo-Pathology 
Deals Only with Symptoms Dis- 
ease. Social and personal protests, 
which inattention, unnecessary ab- 
sence, truancy, and smartness are 
symptoms, are too generally recog- 
nized school authorities only 
misbehaviors. considerable share 
administrative and teaching effort 
directed the correction these 
symptoms. Seldom, however, the 
attention either administrators 
teachers directed the causes 
which the symptoms are merely ex- 
pressions. much easier assess 
blame, reprove, and brush aside 
those youths who not conform than 
examine the purposes and ac- 
tual functioning the high school 
educational institution! Indeed, 
the teaching profession generally 
recruited from those docile, lesson- 
learning, uninquisitive, and uncritical 
youths who conform the school 
stereotypes “scholar” and “good 
citizen,” that almost never occurs 
them that the school institution 
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well as—perhaps rather than—non- 
conforming pupils needs drastic modi- 
fications. 

Causes Maladjustment Must 
Sought the Institution Itself. Nev- 
ertheless, such modifications must 
made, though quite doubtful that 
the high school can possibly make 
them. Here the that must 
faced those who would shape the 
education youth. Experimentation 
must prove whether the high school 
should follow the Latin grammar 
school and the academy into limbo 
should transmute itself into insti- 
tution youth and the world 
technological revolution. 

Let one lightly assume that the 
mere desire serve youth will meet 
the challenge—though such desire 
course fundamental any transmu- 
tation. There will probably re- 
quired seven-day, sixteen-hours-a- 
day school, with curriculum oppor- 
tunities flexible that pupils may at- 
tend different hours, different 
seasons, different days. There will 
beginning school year and 
close and, course, general va- 
cation. 

Nor will the education recognized, 
encouraged, and, extent, directed 
the school limited the school 
plant and the school faculty. Wher- 
ever youth serving and experiencing, 
whether industry, church, boys’ 
clubs settlement houses, 
Y.M.C.A.’s and Scout troops, 
travel, the theater concert 
lecture, trade-union organizations 
protest groups civic societies, 
camps, nature clubs, experimenters’ 
societies, photographers’ mutual ad- 
miration groups, orchestral, dramatic, 
public question societies, homes 
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and neighborhoods, volunteer fire- 
men, policemen, nurses—of such, 
well book history, laboratory chem- 
istry, linguistics, “pure” mathematics, 
economic “science,” will the curriculum 
made the high school persist. 


Revolutionary Changes 
Character Faculties Are Inevitable. 
Such changes cannot made the 
faculties that now inhabit our high 
schools. They feel too personally; 
they have too little social motivation. 
best they are students, 
worst, they are job holders. 

The school must recruit majority 
protesting youth, those who care some- 
thing about the world which they 
live and which they are transmit 
those who follow them. them 
economics not something printed 
book, involves trade union tactics 
and aspirations and slogans, party ide- 
ologies, loyalties, and hostilities. 
them, physics and chemistry and bi- 
ology are more than laboratory “ex- 
periments” and notebooks and true- 
false tests; they involve technologies 
and destruction and preservation and 
changing world. them office pro- 
cedures involve understanding 
the social implications business prac- 
tices. 

Very likely, this change the re- 
cruitment teachers may the 
major obstacle the school’s survival. 
Bookish certification officers, 
college and normal school administra- 
tors, bookish high school principals 
and staffs—can they select, guide, pro- 
mote, and admit the profession 
those valuable young people who de- 
spise and openly defy the standards 
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which the academicians hold dear 
—the futile stereotype “erudition”? 
Other Institutions than the High 
School Face Transmutation Super- 
Drastic such changes sec- 
ondary education may seem, they al- 
ready have their forerunners. our 
own country have developed continua- 
tion schools, summer camps, oppor- 
tunity schools, adult education centers, 
settlement houses, 
schools, labor schools, com- 
munity center classes, orchestras, dra- 
matic societies, and choruses, Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps, National 
Youth Administration and Works 
Progress Administration educational 
projects, and the numerous unusual 
schools the Southern Appalachians 
and the Tennessee Valley, and the 
resettlement projects. Urban high 
schools have been obliged make ad- 
justments for large numbers post- 
graduates. some cases high school 
buildings are used part for emer- 
gency junior colleges, community cen- 
ters, and adult education projects. 
Whether the high school shall suc- 
ceed following these leads—dis- 
concerting and disruptive they must 
seem conventional minds—or shall 
rapidly possible slough off their 
tentative innovations and return 
their historic mission academic train- 
ing, they are not alone feeling the 
pressures for revolutionary change. 
The family, the church, the Supreme 
Court, the National Executive depart- 
ments, private medical practice, indus- 
try and commerce, the treatment 
delinquents and criminals, the housing 
the poor, the administration 
health and recreational facilities, craft 
unionism, the sex mores—indeed 
there scarcely institution prac- 
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tice social life that not chal- 
lenged reform abolish itself. 

The social revolution accelerates. 
man can foretell its 
far America marked peace- 
ful persuasion, though occasional vio- 
lent outbursts occur locally. None but 
fool, however, will deny its exist- 
ence disregard its impact the 
general academic high school. 

Prediction, Even though 
Necessary for Planning. those 
educators who can face the realities 
life some forecast purposes and 
functions the high school its suc- 
cessor helpful. These purposes and 
functions are found the needs 
American youths sixteen 
twenty-four years age and less 
degree their elders, the techno- 
logical-economic and social-civic world 
that emerging, and the interactions 
man and his world. 

Prediction itself obviously less 
certain than observable present condi- 
tions about which there such diver- 
gence judgment and opinion. While 
this fact doubtless decreases the re- 
liability prediction basis for 
planning, such weakness somewhat 
offset the potent nature predic- 
tion, For prediction may become goal 
terms which planning carried 
and hence toward which tends 
directed. 

because the potency pre- 
diction frame reference for 
planning, that the statements made 
below are intentionally weighted to- 
ward desiderata within the limits 
inevitable conditions and forces. 
would futile plan the reorgani- 
zation secondary education terms 
such chaos may lie ahead our 
generation. 
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The Needs American Youths, 
Today and Tomorrow. static so- 
ciety, youth period adjust- 
ment and initiation into the mores, 
privileges, accomplishments, 
sponsibilities which characterize adult 
membership. Since such society 
protest and innovations are not pos- 
sible, the right citizenship proved 
behavior under the fixed conditions 
life. Under these conditions 
ing and testing have places primary 
importance the education youth. 

expanding economy, youths 
more than learn what 
“right.” They are called upon ex- 
plore and adventure discover new 
paths, new devices, new possibilities 
for development. They furnish the 
brawn; they take the risks; they pio- 
neer; they revolt and conquer—or 
are killed. However insecure such 
existences may physical and finan- 
cial life, youths are inwardly positive 
and secure. Hope, example, com- 
panionship, identification self with 
the heroes who have risked and won 
fame and mental-emo- 
tional states furnish sense direc- 
tion and drive that makes life satisfy- 
ing even though dangerous. 

genetic revolution, however, youths 
have very great difficulty discover- 
ing and following satisfying way 
life. the change from feudalism 
individual ownership, for instance, 
youths’ first assertions were run 
away from the decadent structure and 
seek security apprenticeships un- 
der the evolving handicraft régime. 
The boldest them moved over 
the employ the traders and en- 
tered the ranks the capitalists rather 
than the craftsmen during the expand- 
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ing economy that followed. Similarly 
during the later period the indus- 
trial revolution America, the drift 
from the country the city was 
large part search for greater secur- 
ity and adventure than the decaying 
agricultural economy seemed offer 
them. 

Escape from Understanding 
Social Forces Are the Alternatives. 
during the past eight years de- 
pression have seen youth seek 
escape the insecurities impoverished 
homes, unemployment, and thwarted 
ambitions. Hundreds thousands 
took the open road while many mil- 
lions turned detective stories and 
moving picture and radio thrills 
escapes. Almost entire generation 
youths has been marked. they 
have attended school and college, they 
have done half-heartedly and hope- 
lessly. Many them are buoyed 
with the hope that the golden oppor- 
tunities the 1920’s may return, the 
days when only boobs worked while 
bright young people sat around and 
“put across big deals” other peoples’ 

few, very few, have sought 
understand why depressions occur, 
why nations engage war, why 
age potential plenty, millions are 
protected from starvation only gov- 
ernment intervention. These young 
people may not discover satisfactory 
answers for themselves but they are 
well aware that their elders—parents, 
college professors, financiers, and leg- 
islators—know more than they 
themselves They suspect, more- 
over, that many their elders either 
not care very much else are 
afraid speak, not, likely, 
afraid think, about these matters. 
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Opportunities for Constructive Par- 
Provide Security and Re- 
lease. Through the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and the National Youth 
Administration hundreds thousands 
young men—and lesser extent 
young women—have found some 
equivalents for worthwhile tasks; 
some cases educational and vocational 
ambitions and enthusiasms have flow- 
ered. Far more important, however, 
has been the association spirit 
pride and young men 
who are battling for community wel- 
conservation 
soils, flood control, 
camp-institutional 
and the rest. 

the C.C.C. and N.Y.A. projects 
stood themselves, this partial at- 
tainment moral equivalent for 
war would significant even though 
tentative and limited both duration 
and numbers reached. There are 
discoverable, however, many some- 
what isolated and ana- 
logs their spirit and practices the 
general social world. The sponsors and 
volunteer teachers adult education 
and community center projects are 
engaging moral equivalent for 
war. The leaders the many peace 
movements are “fighting” for better 
ordered world. Sincerely convinced 
Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, and 
Labor Party workers, prohibitionists, 
better garden club enthusiasts, church 
members, neighborhood associationists, 
advocates missions, and the hundred 
and one other groups great and small 
whose appeals come one’s desk and 
home—all these adults and youths 
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are consciously unconsciously seek- 
ing moral equivalent for war. 

Seldom High School Faculties 
Welcome These Activities into the 
School Program. They and their ac- 
tivities offer potentialities for school 
“educators” could rec- 
ognize that the curriculum the true 
school consists just these movements 
and desires and reconsiderations rather 
than Latin and book history and 
mathematics and “pure” science and 
all the other abstractions. Instead, 
our overworked breathless 
struggle accomplish the trivial and 
the meaningless, complain because 
these earnest and sincere advocates 
this and that interfere with the “work” 
the school! 

Blind leaders the blind! With 
education pulsating and surging all 
about us, insulate our institution 
thoroughly can, and give the 
pupils books read about atoms and 
dates and literary criticism and the- 
orems. And then wail because mod- 
ern youths are not interested this 
twaddle! Should such school per- 
mited survive? 

Right well does Douglass raise the 
challenging question: “Should society 
look those charge our public 
schools for the development plans 
for the education the new pupil 
constituency, should develop 
new type institution and personnel 
which may may not thought 
secondary school, but which, never- 
theless, will have its concern the 
education young people senior 
high school and junior college 

The School Tomorrow Will 
Emerge Resultant Social 
Forces. great value have 
this question raised. many may 


seem rhetorical—though they would 
differ whether the “obvious” 
answer would the first the second 
alternative. Nevertheless, the question 
not realistic. democratic “society” 
does not “look to” school masters 
supply plans for education youth. 
far “society” expresses itself 
all, either amused and tolerant 
sharply critical and even derisive 
the pitiful impotence the high 
school administrator’s devices corral 
the wandering interests adolescents 


—athletics and other “curricular” and 


“extra-curricular” activities and fri- 
volities—dances, parties, manners, 
dress, jazz and swing music, radio and 
movies, tap dancing, style shows. 

Nor does democratic society delib- 
erately create new type institution. 
Such “school” develops within so- 
ciety and may sooner later gain 
recognition the state the social 
consciousness. Pressures and needs are 
the forces work. And they are vig- 
orous forces today. 

Protesting Youths Are Challenging 
“Respectable” Mores and Institutions. 
One important section youth 
learning its lesson organization and 
discipline and methodology. The 
American League against War and 
Fascism, the Young Communists 
League, the American Student Union, 
the League for Industrial Democracy, 
the student-workers Brookwood and 
Commonwealth Colleges, Highlander 
Folk School, Young Workers School, 
Rand School, the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization enterprises— 
these are schools that make the high 
school’s practices and codes look silly 
and sickly colorless. Picketing, pro- 
testing, striking, getting arrested, be- 
ing put jail, being physically man- 
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handled the police railroad bulls 
—in these schools such behaviors and 
experiences are honored instruments 
education. these schools, charac- 
ter positive, effective, brave. 

Contrast that school with the prissy, 
orderly, empty, negative qualities that 
characterize the high school. make 
end run, courteous, dress 
harmonious colors, select articles 
diet and furniture, pose grace- 
fully, appreciate Brahms Goya, 
get A’s lessons and 
all respectable valuable, and desirable. 
But how safe! and how nice! 

not that protesting youth 
right any all its challenges. 
that they seek what they conceive 
better world than that which they 
believe exists present. that they 
dare what they believe will 
bring such world into existence. 
that they are stripping the mores 
their blind force. that they them- 
selves pay honor conflicts with es- 
tablished law-enforcement agencies. 
And, especially, that they seek 
among adult groups and institutions 
for those who sanction sincerity and 
ideals, and that they disregard 
despise smug social sets who, however 
unconsciously, approve only what 
“respectable” and conforming. 

adults believe that such protests 
are undesirable and desire offset 
the tendency youth engage 
them, they must offer adequate substi- 
tutes. the “golden twenties” youth 
challenged merely the mores sex, 
alcohol, dress, and gentle behavior. 
Perhaps, with reemployment, they 
may limit their objectives again. 
considerable extent, however, youth 
may believe that, pending Puritan 
revival, the “rights” obtrusive, 
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smoke and drink public, dress 
they will, and allure and “pet” 
have been won; having won these 
“rights” they may show little interest 
obnoxious practices them. 

What, then, can adults offer 
equivalents for protestation, danger, 
and positive social challenge? Must 
not the substitute found the spirit 
approach questions social-civic 
policy and practice rather than the 
evasion the problems altogether? 
Might not the school and the church 
and good government, civil service, 
international reconciliation, consum- 
ers’ league, civic improvement, and all 
similar organizations create program 
for youth which protest and chal- 
lenge would subordinated larg- 
positive program action—of 
world genuine education, character, 
and religion, social justice, inter- 
national intelligence and comity, and 
community health and beauty? 

the struggle overcome nature, 
elemental and human, there will 
involved danger and adventure and 
resolution enough. There will dis- 
agreements and cross-purposes, but 
youth may led meet them with- 
out rancor and hostility but with dis- 
passion, scientific attitude, and coop- 
eration. Such may typify the education 
youth the future. eventually, 
why not now? 

Fascism Italy, Germany, and 
elsewhere, socialist construction the 
Soviet Union, democratic socialism 
Scandinavia, nationalism Turkey 
and Japan, all challenge youth 
positive action, each for its special pro- 
gram. Democracy America has its 
goals not yet achieved, its problems 
not yet solved. Democracy needs the 
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spirit and intellectual freshness that 
youth, freed from social-educational 
stereotypes, might furnish. 


Ignorance and Inertia and Inflation 
May Save the Conventional High 
School for the Present. Perhaps the 
general academic high school may 
have another splurge febrile expan- 
sion before transmutes itself per- 
ishes. Certainly the discernible need 
for fundamental reconstruction was 
great 1919 today. The war- 
born power organized labor, the in- 
sistent challenges the profit system, 
and the expressions hope for more 
rational social planning were factors 
that bade fair usher new day 
for vigorous educational reform. 

Instead, returned normalcy. 
Boom and golden technological ex- 
pansion swamped social thinking. 
new bourgeoisie emerged, subdivisions 
and suburbs, country clubs and fast 
motor cars, silk stockings, fur coats, 
and bridge parties, realtors, bond 
salesmen, contractors, bankers, rack- 
eteers, and the building trade-union 
leaders, illegal liquor and cosmetics 
and blatant radios—and new high 
school buildings, ornate and lavishly 
equipped. Rotary Club principals with 
suites offices, creative arts, homo- 
geneous grouping, and sophisticated 
youths, mediocrity and stultification 
and conformity, all these symptoms 
characterized the crazy and unbeliev- 
able decade the “twenties” which 
many hope that our society and our 
school may soon return. 

Perhaps may so. But not 
healthful desideratum. Another 
brief and exciting whirl would surely 
seal the doom the public high 
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school. serious social purpose 
function for could survive. 

Must the High School Survive? 
Obviously, the high school will have 
prove that can render far more 
vigorous service youth and so- 
ciety than present the case, 
justify survival. must, however, 
make these adaptations positively and 
willingly. must, indeed, constant- 
egging its conservative commu- 
nity sanction always more realistic 
practices, must plan its curricu- 
lum and regimen that youths will 
normally serve their immediate and 
more remote communities and will 
study fearlessly all social questions 
and unafraid propose and defend 
the solutions these problems that 
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seem best them. Competent think- 
ing and practices, not answers, 
must receive school approvals. 

Such changes are possible. There 
yet time make them. But make 
them there will needed 
vigorous planning and experiment. 
Some the proponents change will 
lose their jobs; such danger con- 
comitant positive action. But who- 
ever values his job above his standards 
already unfit guide youth 
share the transmutation the high 
school. These are times that demand 
sacrifices that support faith. 

Unless such changes are made and 
that right soon, however, the conclu- 
sion seems inevitable: The high school 
doomed! 


LOVE 


SEMPILL 


love the catkins the willow 
Grown gold, and soft, and plump; 
love the whispering sedges 

That border long the marsh; 

love the hoarse note the heron, 
And his drooping, long thin toes; 

love the waters swishing 

among the gnarled, twining roots; 
love the track snail and mollusk 
Threadlike the moist firm sand; 
love the clouds wispy algae 
That elude the touch hand; 

love the double 

One above, the other far below 
Where paddle-tips touching 
Reflected rose and blue and gold. 

love the shade every linden, 
sycamore, and elder shrub; 

love the teeter-bird and kildeer, 
The ducks and baby owls; 

love the long, long stretch water 
Interpreting the land. 
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have been disturbed 
late the character and 
multiplicity the trade 
names about us. find ourselves be- 
wildered and vaguely resentful over 
this influx strangers who demand 
recognition. Not long ago were 
able chuckle scoff such up- 
starts. The drugeteria, fruititeria, gro- 
certeria hysteria obviously inspired 
and such signs that 
which imposing building pro- 
claimed itself “Chiropractic Adjust- 
ery,” roadside filling station 
provoked amusement 
rather than alarm. But, more and 
more, one confronted with 
array the names the most ordi- 
nary commodities, one feels 
monitory shudder. simple need for 
groceries involves one maze 
Nopco, Vitamet, Meltose, Westex, 
and Crisco labels; drug assortment 
even more confounding; and one 
who travels motor car through un- 
familiar country, can longer cer- 
tain, especially night, whether one 
getting into Tacoma Nabisco. 
The growing sense protest 
persons who have deep respect for 
language, found perfect expression 
few years ago Henry Bellamann’s 
Robots Language, the Yale Re- 
view. 


“Those who saw read Capek’s sinis- 
ter play says, “will recall 
the robots, those artificial beings who were 
created the infernal laboratories the 
R.U.R. company. Robots looked like peo- 
ple but were not. They 
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bloodless, soulless machines many types 
but single terrifying efficiency. But 
after while, robots higher type were 
required, and they were furnished with 
nerves. Then followed the debacle. The 
robots took possession the world and de- 
stroyed the human race; man with his tra- 
ditions, memories, and inheritances was re- 
placed factory product. 

shadow that gruesome play swept 
mind recently train journey from 
Philadelphia New York. Mile after mile 
the eye-catching signboards commerce 
flashed strange words the travellers. 
These words had all the features living 
members language, but affected one with 
the same half-puzzling, half-embarrassing 
unease that seized people their first meet- 
ing with the robots, for they were the 
manufactured words trade. These 
words are the robots language. Mile 
after mile they went flowing by, making 
themselves into strange language 
that moved the mechanical rhythm 
the wheels. Then was that fancy hinted 
quaint presentiment fate threatening 
living language not unlike the terrifying 


finale humanity Capek’s 


Mr. Bellamann’s analogy provokes 
determine the nature some these 
monsters, and whether they admit 
classification, ascertain whether 
some are more baleful than others, and 
discover what traits and tendencies 
the history their manufacture may 
reveal. 

the outset one notes what Mr. 
Bellamann does not mention: that the 
monsters being compounded daily 
the laboratories advertising agencies 
are even more unnatural than are 
the entirely mechanical robots 
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“R.U.R.” Not even the inventors 
Capek’s robots did the idea occur 
combining one creature both 
human and mechanical members. This 
kind enormity was left the dia- 
bolical ingenuity the creators 
trade names. For evident that the 
robots trade names are three 
classes, fairly well-defined spite 
overlappings, classes for which one 
might forgiven the terms genuine 
robots, semi-robots, and quasi-robots. 
The genuine robots are those forma- 
tions purely arbitrary and mechanical 
the semi-robots are 
mechanical and half “human”; and 
the quasi-robots are those entirely 
flesh and blood, but such strange 
extraction peculiar deformity that 
one must look closely make certain 
their genus. 

Among the quasi-robots are further 
divisions. There are puzzling hybrids 
which alien stocks are joined: 
Notox; Pyorheal; Sol-Aid; Tempho- 
nized records); 
(shoes); and Plugarial (radio fix- 
tures). There are creatures which have 
been subjected untrained laboratory 
surgeons, who have made incisions 
wrong points, and have grafted to- 
gether callously barely recognizable 
parts. result Raybestos trails 
member that has lost its identity, Pine- 
brosia misses the meaning intended, 
and Whiskitosis anatomical 
anomaly. Upon others the surgeons 
have performed ghastly “ectomies” 
which whole vital sections have 
been removed: Dankill (for dande- 
Dandoff (for dandruff); Car- 
bout (for carbon); Luboil (oil); Per- 
mashrunk (cloth); 
ment); (cloth); 


Dento-ploma (from dental school). 


Some joinings have been skilfully 
made almost defy detection: 
Califorange; Ratoxin; Soilax (wash- 
ing powder); Tamproof (safes); 
Trafficar (motorcycles). the other 
hand, alien and unncessary joint 
may have been inserted, perhaps 
interne careless experimental 
turn, Sol-Y-Vina, ill-fitting 
fragments jammed into struggling 
whole. Servpaklite, Univarlac com- 
bination paint and varnish), Sealpack- 
erchief, Nux-Iron-Pep, 
Sez-Lok-Bow necktie) are horrible. 
Many have suffered amputations: Im- 
pervo (varnish); Comfo (mattress) 
Soldo (solder); Ammo (ammonia); 
Pyrrho (mouth wash). The scars 
amputation, will noted, are cov- 
ered uniform mechanical appli- 
ance, one which curiously resembles 
the artificial limbs which not few are 
carrying about: Domesco; Fluffo; Ex- 
pello; Lavo; 
merges imperceptibly into that the 
semi-robots the proportion the 
mechanical elements the whole in- 
creases: Solesco; Pedox; Clenesco; 
Pedico; Durex; Cytrex. 

The most numerous the quasi- 
robots, however, and the most pitiable, 
are the flesh and blood creatures who 
have suffered not much from the 
knife from malevolent laboratory 
experimentation plastic surgery. 
These, their bodies strangely dis- 
torted, their members shrunken 
swollen grotesque proportions, are 
the creatures from which one averts 
one’s eyes; these are the products 
the darkest art the advertiser: 
Trubl-Pruf; Hy-Klas; 
Nox- 
Pane; Takoff (reducing tablets); In- 
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B-Tween; Nokz Spot; Tru-Blu; My- 
T-Fine; Toptite; Fitz-U; 
Spred; Fyr-Pruf; Taystee; Kant-Pyt 
(plaster); Par-X; Brit-L-Nut; Wyn- 
Pak; Yubet; X-Cel-All; Favo-Rite; 
Frut-Stix; Klenz-Glas; Shuwite (shoe 
Hi-Glo; and Egaday (poul- 
try food). Some have lost even the 
dignity the foregoing: C-Em-Die 
(insecticide); Getsum; Wansum; 
Kof-No-Mor; Sumchu; U-Need- 
Em; Hoz-Aid; Youstickum (glue); 
Peny-Savr; Usit; Chu-Goody; Kno 
Knausea (remedy); Rapad (padding 
cement); Silk-Tufn (for strengthen- 
ing silk); No-Tum-Suk (for thumb- 
sucking); Tuf-Sole; and Dome Oyle 
(hair tonic). Many are maimed be- 
yond identification: Uwilikit; Jan-U- 
Ine; Skwirl-Fude Brn-Ez; 
Klip-Sol; Unoit; Nokrode (to pre- 
vent rust); Lek Wunder Wite (shoe 
cleaner); Egokp (egg preservative) 
Wa-Tav-Yu; Unovesell; Un-X-Ld; 
Ubilo; Wishihada; and Eggconomy 
(substitute for eggs). 

contrast these malformations, 
the genuine robots have assurance 
their own: Fab, Ziska, Kalak, Limko; 
Zep, Torah, Nesrin, Ascot; Tux, 
Neko, Azo, Tonka; Ak, Selox, Vanak, 
Lysol; Vin, Barco, Litvack, 
Taas, Nebo, Kozak, Efe-dol; Zo, Vis- 
co, Kyrox, Wyco; Blitz, Rezzo, Sanka, 
Zonox; Thrim, Tyrol, Lazo, Sylox; 
Dix, Washana, Figco, Tarko; Spaz, 
Karya, Lenox, Tucla; Lo, Vamocol, 
Tucca, Farbo; Zel, Navisca, Kadex, 
Grekko; Hep, Blatz, Zang, 
Mek. These speak language that 
only college yell leader would recog- 
nize vernacular. They move with 
the rhythm inspired invective, 
their fellows formed from initials 
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syllables the names their manu- 
facturers: 


Amco, Namco, Pamco, Nosco; 
Pasco, Gasco, Kasko, Bosco; 
Winco, Sinco, Linko, Lesco; 
Necco, Nacco, Crisco, Cresco. 


few these show slight variation 
meter: Wenoka, Lapaco, Nabisco, 
Meruco, Pebeco, Unico, Jax, and 
Mek. But most the robots know 
measure but the 
Nopco, Garco, Holco, Adco, Troco, 
Zivco, Reco, Afco, Atco, Ilco, Hanco, 
Genco, Amco, Amlox, Wifco. Discon- 
certingly uniform, they furnish 
clue for differentiation. Nacco 
marshmallow cream; Necco, disin- 
fectant; Barco, soap powder; Tarco, 
asbestos; and Tarko, hair tonic; 
Limko, extract; Linco, brand 
corn; Sinco, soap; Winco, shoe 
lace; and Vinko, photographic 
paper; Cresco, bread; and Crisco, 
shortening; Blitz, corn remedy; and 
Blatz, chewing gum. 


The invasion such army (for 
theirs martial rhythm) begins 
seem ominous, and one has only 
consult the annual reports the 
United States patent office sharpen 
one’s apprehension. Herein recorded 
the fact that 1929 more than 25,000 
trade names were patented; 1935, 
more than 11,000 (11,109) and 
1936 nearly 11,000 (10,777) (Shake- 
speare’s vocabulary variously esti- 
mated from 15,000 25,000 
words). This astounding number 
the more significant comparison 
with additions the language from 
other sources. Pearsall Smith has 


said that least twenty new words are 
added our current speech every 
year. must, would seem, dis- 
regarding the technical vocabulary 
science, and cannot have included 
the field trade names. But the learn- 
ing the names trade incumbent 
not solely upon highly specialized 
group, are the vocabularies the 
sciences. fair knowledge them 
demanded ordinary daily life. How 
great tax this may come only 
not all these names are the robot 
type. There are many legitimate coin- 
ages from time-honored roots—words 
immediately and happily intelligible. 
There are many straightforward Eng- 
lish names undistorted spelling and 
apt connotation. But these bid fair, 
the light present trends, become 
mere survivals. Their decrease 
number and the relative yearly in- 
crease the robot, portentious. 
This fact, and many others that are 
interest the history and develop- 
ment this pseudo-language, are re- 
vealed study the lists trade 
names the yearly reports the 
patent office from 1890 1937. 
What Jespersen has characterized 
the native tendency the English 
speaking people toward economy 
names the products 1890 and 
1930. Dr. Pendlebury’s Wonderful 
Pectoral Cough Cure has become 
Mek. Arnold’s Chemical Writing 
Fluid has forty years shrunk 
Skrip. Representative trade names 
1890 are these: Absolute Parasite Ex- 
terminator (in 1930, Tote, Amox, 
Crane’s Infallible Rheumatic 
Remedy (in 1930, Ty-Rol); 
Remedial Lotion (1930, Spaz); Dr. 
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Hart’s Family Pills; General 
ing Fluid; Premium Stove Polish 
Pingo); Dr. Wilson’s Healing 
Liniment (1930, Vin); The Practical 
Fruit and Vegetable Preserver (1930, 
Certo). 1890 genuine robots had 
been created, and only one amputated 
formation appeared. compounds 
from names manufacturers are 
found the bulletin that year, and 
there are distorted spellings. 

1900 the robot era had begun. 
Ka-No tonic), Kadex photogra- 
phic paper), Pa-Kal medicine), 
Lozo furniture polish), Vaxo 
medicine), and Vinco photographic 
paper), are the only inventions, with 
two “company” names, Eberol and 
Joso. Few these are, they fore- 
shadow all the favorite phonetic and 
rhythmic tendencies later forma- 
tions. The prevalence the letters 
glance any page advertising. The 
characteristic o-ending here surpris- 
ingly strong view the fact that 
trusted, not nature end 
Moreover, these words are trochees, 
are all arbitrary formations, with 
three exceptions, 1926. Whether 
because the stabbing first syllables ar- 
rest the attention, because trochees 
adapt themselves more readily the 
explosive character the favored con- 
sonants, whether the influence 
one the first great robots, not the 
very word Kodak—, re- 
sponsible, the fact remains that for 
twenty-five years trochees prevailed 
manufactured names almost the ex- 
clusion every other form. only 
within the last few years that three- 
syllable robots have appeared except 
sporadically, and these are seemingly 
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without exception dactyls amphi- 
brachs. The trend toward monosylla- 
bles has only recently gained momen- 
tum. 1900, too, appeared forerun- 
ners most the classes fantastic 
spellings, later reach such extremes. 
Balm-E-Oil; I-Cure-U; Kow-Kure, 
and Iwanta suggest atrocities today. 
Nevertheless, the trade names were 
still, the main, the long and literal 
terms 1890: Crown Hair Preserv- 
er; Dr. Smith’s Family Soap; The 
Parker Universal Garment Fastener; 
Common Sense Flour; 
Mucilage-on-a-Stick. Such hybrids 
there were, were for the most part 
rather fanciful: Apollotonic (for the 
hair); Brightine; Healio (soap); Ro- 
dentia (poison); and Stomachoids 
(pills). The last word typical 
those later absurdities perpetrated 
attempt follow, without adequate 
knowledge root meanings, the pat- 
terns legitimate derivatives. 

1910 “company” names were 
not yet popular, only one appearing. 
Literal terms were losing ground, 
though still the lead, with ten- 
dency toward shortening. Such names 
Exquisite Cold Cream 
(which would inevitably have become 
1930 Bec Daniel’s Clothes 
Cleaner; World Metal Polish; and 
the Home Wash Boiler, were still 
common. Robots were gaining, and 
distorted spelling was becoming defi- 
nite menace. Since Oxford Diction- 
ary for trade names exists, and since 
this study only the bulletins the 
years 1890, 1920, 
1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 
1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936 
were consulted, together with such 
the weekly reports the patent office 
were available for 1937, the one 
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inspired prototype which must have 
been responsible for the sudden in- 
crease fanciful spellings, escaped 
discovery. Possibly was Uneeda Bis- 
cuit. any rate, 1910 gave Anu- 
Biscuit, and formidable list others 
ranging dignity from Butter-Krust 
Bread To-Wa-Kon Floor Polish 
and No-Sticky-to-the-Washy Starch. 
The o-ending was rife derivatives: 
Creamo Soup; Silko Hose; Dehydro 
Fruit; Fruito Gum. 

Sometime between 1910 and 1915 
the first “company” name ending 
-co must have been formed, for only 
imitation could account for the uni- 
formity words this ending 
1915: Basco; Hanco; Mayco; Nacco. 
Genuine robots were gaining favor: 
Ascot; Kalak; Sasnak; Ziska. Deriva- 
tives were largely hybrid, such Phy- 
toform and Hairatus; and telescoped 
words had begun appear, such 
Polishine. California Ripe Olives, 
however, had not yet become Calif- 
olive, the fashion the 1926 Calif- 
orange, nor the further reduced Cal- 
olive, keeping with the 1928 Cal- 
port and Cal-Pru (prunes). Absurd 
spellings had gained little. 

great changes were marked 
1920. The spelling tendency seems 
have been somewhat arrested. The 
few bad examples, such Eggcono- 
my, Her Candied Opinion, and Cre- 
Me-Est, are offset surprising 
number spellings which withstood 
the temptation toward perversion. 
Candy Craft for Kiddies could not 
have appeared thus few years later. 

Within the next five years the robot 
movement had gained impetus 
which has been felt ever since. Both 
arbitrary inventions and “company” 
names were rapidly increasing num- 
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bers. arbitrary formations, the 
and and the endings and 
were, now, ubiquitous. Since 1925 
the prodigious increase trade names 
makes possible only the most general 
analysis tendencies. plain that 
robots are threatening crowd out the 
more orthodox formations; that spell- 
ing more fantastic, possible, than 
ever; that derivatives there 
growing disposition toward clipping 
and telescoping: Sanek (paper neck 
bands); Arotrol (radio control); 
Twistop, and toward suggestion 
analogy connotation: Pep; Skat; 
Linit (starch); Bubblo; Vegex; Flit; 
Ligtone (lotion); Vig (beverage). 
keeping with the tendency toward 
shortening, the recent development 
monosyllabic robots. Very few had 
appeared before 1925. Phonetically, 
the tendencies manifested early the 
history trade names are becoming 
even more exaggerated. Intensity 
utterance evidently the objective 
consonant combinations. Euphony 
secondary, not actually undesirable. 
Occasionally, the midst the buzz 
and crackle the robot masses, there 
Odorono, Linoleum, Pyralin, Palm- 
olive—these are soothing and 
z-worn nerves. 

other single ending popu- 
lar that -x, with close 
second, and distant third. The 
-tex, and -tox endings are 
interesting that they satisfy phonetic 
demands, and still give opportunity 
evidently invariably shortening 
toxin: Notox; Crotox; Flytox. 
usually shortened form oxygen, 
Zonox, Hydrox, Chlorox, and 


Sulfox; but Helox, Pedox, and Porox 
are apparently imitations without 
meaning, while Termox and Antox 
(both insecticides) are products mis- 
taken ideas. Similarly, the -tex most 
endings means either textile tex- 
ture: Veltex; Velvatex; Sportex; 
Tinto-tex; Novotex; Linotex; Wax- 
tex; but Tex-Ant (an insecticide), Vi- 
Tex salve), and Westex peanut 
butter), have somehow gone wrong. 
seems popular transposed pre- 
fix, signifying “out” “away,” 
Cutex, Nicotex, Burnex, Pyrex; but 
Pulvex, Iodex, Vapex, Bondex, 
Scientex, Bathex and Elastex not 
follow, and Speedex, Durex, and 
Maltex are paradoxical. Such unreas- 
oning imitations serve only add 
the growing Babel. 

One hesitates speculate upon the 
further progress this unrestrained 
manufacture words. What must 
the state mind even now the for- 
eigner well schooled English, who 
finds himself the mercy the land- 
of-the-free advertiser? what sys- 
tem mnemonics can turn 
world where Humpty-Dumpty means 
hosiery, Sani-Gro insecticide, Tri- 
phos dry cleaner, Anticepto goggles, 
Karioka chopped nuts, Tandem bev- 
erage, Kobako perfume, Skipit 
medicine, dresses and 
blouses, and Dic-a-Doo paint clean- 
er? Our impatience over some the 
absurdities see may mollified 
some extent consideration the 
problem facing manufacturers. the 
one month (taken random) 
March, 1929, Swift and Company 
patented eleven glues and eight gela- 
tins. Their choice names shows de- 
liberation: for glue, Visco, Enduro, 
Everhold, Griptite, Sampson 
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Selectus, Superhesive, Superba, Su- 
premus, Amber Ground, and Tug 
War; for gelatin, Velvatex, Cremelac, 
Economix, Stabilo, Frezrite, Textura, 
Premium, and Protector. This list 
indicative the attempt many 
manufacturers find name descrip- 
tive suggestive the article. This 
would seem sound policy; but how 
one remember that Slumberite 
should suggest pajamas, and Sleep- 
Easy haircurlers; Medo-Mist mush 
rooms, Fogspun fabric, Mistol 
nasal spray, and Window-Mist glass 
cleaner; Imps jellies, and Swanks 
dress and furniture novelties; Scanties 
lingerie, Jiffies hosiery, but Brevits 
trade magazine; Scrumpies cooked 
Soy beans, but Toasties foundation 
garments; Flirt perfume, Temptress 
and Enticement hosiery, Fascination 
fabric, Rapture tea and coffee, Frolic 
ice cream cone; Debs butter crack- 
ers, but Sub-Debs handbags? Here are 
suggestion gone 

That the desire for novelty has be- 
come paramount evidenced the 
increase artificial spellings, the 


The finest words the world are only vain sounds, you cannot 
comprehend them.—ANATOLE FRANCE 
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growing number genuine robots, 
giving hint the nature the 
articles they represent, and the re- 
cent impulse given the formation 
pseudo-derivatives. More than four 
hundred trade names are being turned 
out the factories each week, horde 
entities governed laws and 
respecting none, other technical vo- 
cabularies, the acquisition few 
roots will give the key innumerable 
combinations. only that the 
trades that there nothing basic. Just 
yesterday there appeared the coun- 
ters the local groceries, rows 
shining, new cans labelled Neokies. 
One’s first thought was that Neokies 
must new kind cookie, the 
analogy Raybestos. Nothing the 
can indicated its content. There was 
Neokies. The name 
served what was probably its primary 
function, however; prompted in- 
quiry. The grocer stated that Neokies 
were not cookies, but kind noodle. 
The certainty grows that the robots are 
destined win. Even the robot babies 
have air independence and so- 
phistication. Neokies! 
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THE GERMAN PEOPLE GERMANY 


GERALDINE 


Servitude lowers men the point making itself loved them. 


REE observers safe distance 
the Rhine ask what the 

character and mentality the 
Germans can that they let Hitler 
tyrannize over them present. 
More than twenty years ago asked 
similar question when the German 
people Teutonic fury let them- 
selves regimented please Wil- 
liam and his General Staff. Cen- 
turies ago some thinkers asked much 
the same question when the German 
speaking peoples let themselves 
crushed confused rulers during and 
after the Thirty Years War. 

Several answers can suggested 
these questions, but they not dif- 
fer very greatly according the 
period under consideration. Funda- 
mental characteristics nations have 
tendency persist long time 
they are qualities that resemble habits 
and history helps perpetuate 
them. The present régime has de- 
veloped accordance with German 
regimentation the past that its re- 
strictions are accepted almost mat- 
ter course, and there much less 
disaffection than outsiders would 
expect. Friedrich Sieburg insists 
his Germany Country, “All that 
strikingly different from 
ments other countries, and ex- 
clusively the result that specifically 
German national character which 
found other people,” that— 
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need analyze that national char- 
acter. 

Germans themselves have word 
describe their weakness—Bedienten- 
seele (servile nation where 
obedience rated higher value 
the state than are liberty and original- 
ity, the type mind that obedient, 
patient and reverent toward authority 
has strong survival advantage. 
long history the German 
compliance with the routine regulated 
officious ruler was the safe path 
naturally uncritical subject; hence 
there the docile type follower with- 
out initiative flourished. 

The more daring German souls who 
had taste for independence, spon- 
taneity, originality and independence 
were either crushed out tamed, 
they emigrated other lands during 
the many periods excessive repres- 
sion their home states. The old jest 
that accounts for the Irish being 
numerous and flourishing outside Ire- 
land today much more applicable 
the Germans. For Germany proving 
great country from, but not 

Unintentionally the independent 
Germans who resisted coercion 
home have advertised their nation too 
favorably abroad. The Germans who 
came America during the revolu- 
tionary troubles 1848, and the Au- 
strians who fled from Metternich’s 
tyrannical methods, have made good 
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immigrants the United States, and 
have misled toward too high 
opinion their countrymen left be- 
hind further crushed the iron 
hand their fatherland. Time itself 
has helped improve the Germans 
who refused endure oppression; and 
time has tended weaken the Ger- 
mans who lacked the will the power 
defend themselves against their 
home government. 

Most nations not become too 
homogeneous, because they absorb 
many outsiders who bring them fresh 
ideals and different But 
the German fatherland, since the early 
centuries the great barbarian inva- 
sions migrations, has not attracted 
foreigners permanent residents 
great numbers. did not offer the 
inducements either free land, for its 
natives multiplied fast enough occu- 
its territory, freedom, for its 
government seldom offered any con- 
genial refuge its neighbors. Thus 
time and history have conspired 
evolve inside Germany unusually 
obedient citzenry govern and 
tyrannize over. 

earlier centuries this peculiarity 
manifested itself very differently from 
today. Both Mme. Staél, whose 
Allemagne enraged Napoleon 
1813, and Sir William Hamilton 
noticed this trait. wrote the 
eighteenth century when the petty 
German principalities seemed insigni- 
ficant: “With the purest identity 
origin, the Germans have always 
shown the weakest sentiment na- 
tionality. Descended from the same 
guage, unconquered foreign ene- 
my, and once the subjects general 
government, they are the only people 
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Europe who have passively allowed 
their national unity broken down, 
and submitted like cattle, par- 
celed and reparceled into flocks, 
suited the convenience their 
shepherds.” 

Bismarck remarked one day: “If 
future generation Germans ever 
becomes republican, will for lack 
kings, certainly not royalists.” 
When the end the World War 
Germany became republic name, 
the national temper did not change, 
for eminent German said 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, “We made 
republic, but there were republi- 
cans.” Count Carlo Sforza 
Europe and Europeans traced the 
tragic weakness that post-War gov- 
ernment—“the cringing respect which 
the Socialists, when all appearances 
they were masters Germany, mani- 
fested for generals, industrialists, 
Jiinker, with the result that the masses 
continued pay for agrarian protec- 
tionism, for subsidies the privileged 
classes, for uncontrolled military ex- 
penditure.” 

Nowadays this same “lust for be- 
lieving and obeying,” Nietzsche 
called it, shows itself meek submis- 
sion despotic central government. 
The situation resembles that Italy, 
but Armstrong noted 
Reich, “the Germans are more dis- 
ciplined, harder, less individualistic 
people than the Italians. Comparisons 
are thankless; the Italians have glori- 
ous qualities, some which the Ger- 
mans lack. But can said without 
fear serious contradiction that 
whereas Mussolini has been struggling 
continuously counteract what 
considers Italian national weakness 
for Hitler has been using 


much the same slogans exaggerate 
what German national weakness 
—conformity, 
spect for authority and force, ‘order.’ 


The French people are just the op- 
posite the Germans their relation 
government. They not admire 
conformity virtue. They have been 
recruited for generations refugees 
from political tyranny elsewhere; and 
for more than century they have not 
emigrated all, while their restless 
intransigeants stir discontent inside 
France. Briand once said 
Marshal Foch, “You know the in- 
stincts the Germans. They all fol- 
low their leader like wild ducks. 
exactly the opposite. 
Look the Palais Bourbon, where 
five six hundred sparrows spend 
their time twittering and quarreling 
[in the Chamber 

While English history and political 
thought are quite the antithesis Ger- 
man, yet times some Anglo-Saxon 
yearns for the comforts being led 
and thereby shows his kinship with 
his Teutonic cousin. The great ex- 
ample Carlyle, who was perme- 
ated with German literature and phi- 
losophy amaze Goethe, and 
whose influence today would sin- 
ister were being read. His central 
political doctrine was expressed thus 
his Hero-Worship (published 
1841): “Find any country the Ab- 
lest Man that exists there; raise him 
the supreme place and loyally rev- 
erence him: you have perfect govern- 
ment for that country; ballot-box, 
parliamentary eloquence, 
constitution-building, other ma- 
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chinery whatsoever can improve 
whit.” Such the denial all repub- 
lican and democratic ideals, contra- 
diction English, French, and 
American political philosophy. But 
defines the German remarkably well. 

“In the German view the state 
not for the individuals, but the indi- 
viduals are for the state,” Hugo 
Miinsterberg said. The Prussian ideal 
the perfect government the one 
that disciplines its citizens that they 
give absolute obedience every order 
the state and perform their assigned 
tasks like machines. For this absolutist 
state, now designated the totalitar- 
ian state, Hegel supplied the philo- 
sophical foundation, for all things 
German prefer rely elaborate 
philosophy. taught that the state 
the highest instrument the su- 
preme good, not only the guarantor 
but the creator the free personality 
the individual, who has person- 
ality outside the state because the in- 
dividual outside the state could not 
sure even his life. Hegel reasoned 
wolf forced his nature 
nothing except hunt packs, but such 
brutal concept human life cannot 
proved and need not accepted. 

free inheritors the opposite 
theory the state, the contractual, 
formulated John Locke and Rous- 
seau—we Americans and English and 
French prefer believe that the in- 
dividual has inalienable rights prop- 
erty, legitimate self-defense, liberty, 
the pursuit happiness, the free use 
his mind, and the development 
his personality. 

When observe the extreme and 
unreasonable application the totali- 
tarian theory the state Germany 
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today, can only wonder, did 
Count Sforza his European Dicta- 
torships, “whether the Germans, rich 
they are stupendous mental and 
moral qualities, are not lacking any 
sort political intelligence. One 
the last German rulers, Prince von 
Biilow, admitted much when, 
dining together one evening his 
Roman retreat, told the 
answer had received from the 
famous Holstein, permanent secretary 
the German State Department, 
whom Biilow, the time Imperial 
Chancellor, had complained the in- 
comprehension shown the Germans 
about some big diplomatic question: 
Highness, are supreme 
music, philosophy, strategy, 
almost every field; strange 
one—politics—we 

During those halcyon pre-War days 
Price Collier wrote his Germany 
and the Germans from American 
Point View: “No other population 
would amenable the Prussian 
methods that have made Germany; 
nor there anywhere the world 
people demanding Prussian methods, 
while there are millions under the 
Prussian yoke who hate it.” His state- 
ment still true except that the num- 
bers under the Prussian yoke who hate 
have been very much diminished 
blood-purges, concentration camps, 
emigration. 
determine the success such 
methods achieving that pure Ger- 
manism, should have count the 
intellectuals who have recently been 
added scholarly circles all over the 
world, well the humbler indi- 
viduals who have escaped German 
domination lost among the many 
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European refugee settlements and 
graveyards. 

notice that any government that ex- 
pels group its citizens suffers from 
their loss. Religious intolerance cost 
France many her very best minds 
and hands, and those very Huguenot 
Brandenburg helped rise the 
new Prussia and become formid- 
able rival France. More tragically, 
Spain has never recovered the art, ag- 
riculture, sciences, energy, 
perity which she lost when she crushed 
and expelled her Mohammedans. The 
long comprehending view history 
shows usually that nations, like indi- 
viduals, are ultimately punished for 
both their sins and their ignorance, 
whether nature, fate, providence. 
Thus Germany can only lose variety 
and depth intellect and spirit, 
not mention wealth and the respect 
the world, expelling her leaven- 
ing minority Jews. And now the 
world closely involved that the 
tragic consequences not end inside 
the fanatical nation itself, but threaten 
the security and prosperity many 
nations. 


Since Fichte the beginning the 
nineteenth century, many writers have 
expounded what they imagined were 
the profound virtues the essential 
Germanism, under such mystic names 
Teutonic Kultur, the Urvolk, “the 
Aryan soul.” One incredible Ludwig 
Woltmann his Politische Anthro- 
pologie 1903 insisted with preten- 
tious elaboration such wholly false 
claims these: “The entire European 
civilization, even Latin and Slav 
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countries, the work the Teutonic 
race.... Lhe Papacy, the Renaissance, 
the French Revolution, and the Na- 
poleonic Empire were achievements 
the Teutonic spirit.” 

Thomas Mann the Neue Rund- 
schau November 1914 gave the 
world this definition: 
spiritual organization the world, 
which does not exclude bloody sav- 
agery. raises the daemonic sub- 
limity. above morality, reason, 
science.” The following years proved 
but this has not survived the 
simple practical tests. The new states 
Europe have not hastened imitate 
adopt it, and Germany has not been 
embarrassed the immigration her 
neighbors have other nations since 
the War. 

The present popular brand Ger- 
manism, the “Aryan race” the 
Deutschthum, returns the vicious 
fallacy the end the nineteenth 
century. Julian Huxley disposes 
thus his readable but accurate 
volume Europeans: “Racialism 
myth, and dangerous myth 
that. cloak for selfish economic 
aims which their uncloaked naked- 
ness would look ugly enough. And 
not scientifically grounded.” 

Mein Kampf, the authoritative 
volume whose dissemination the gov- 
ernment has contrived make rival 
the Bible, Hitler wrote: “It 
greater honor citizen the 
Third Reich than King foreign 
land.” But Sieburg’s statement, which 
explained and fully illustrated for 
English readers, nearer the truth: 
“There are more human 
beings Germany, but only Ger- 
mans.” 
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Then let consider the individual 
Dumas, English naval attaché, 
wrote from Berlin some results his 
study the German character, pub- 
lished the sixth volume the great 
collection official British Documents. 
observed: “Owing the system 
education which universally pursued 
servant and one master. This 
seen everywhere; and old serv- 
ants making bad masters, the officers 
are anything but popular with the 
men; and the same feeling obtains, 
which sad, from the lowest the 
highest among the officers themselves. 
rather lack stability character, 
that the German should might 
beaten. Broadly speaking, the German 
has enormous organizing powers when 
they can imitative; but has little 
originality, powers initiative, in- 
dependent thought. Also while things 
accustomed, very able and 
energetic man; but under failure, 
great stress strain, doubt his stay- 
ing power, the faculty rapidly 
reorganize afresh.” Written 1907, 
this analysis explains much that has 
perplexed the world German his- 
tory these last twenty years. 

American professor, John Am- 
brose Hess, wrote Views 
German Traits Character, which 
finds that Heine ranks primitive- 
ness first, just the latest writer 
allemande, Louis Reynaud, 
has done very recently. From exhaus- 
tive study Heine’s writings, con- 
versations, life and personality, Dr. 
Hess grouped German traits, accord- 
ing Heine, under headings fol- 
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lows: “Uncouthness (primitiveness) 
awkwardness and un- 
wieldiness; primitive 
moroseness, bluntness, lack tact; 
adolescence 
Slowness (of the 
lethargy; quiet and repose; retarda- 
tion, stupidity, boredom; reactionary 
political views: Patience. 
and persistence; seriousness; profun- 
dity (Tiefsinn); pedantry: Fidelity 
(Treue)—moral integrity, honesty, 
devotion duty, loyalty; servility 
(exaggerated fidelity): 
idealistic thinking; lack initiative 
and practicality: Gemiit and Romantic 
Dreaming—depth feeling, soulful- 
ness; melancholy, 
dreaming; whimsicality, foolishness.” 
This not unfair list, though in- 
complete and misleading for general 
purposes today unless some explana- 
tion added. Naturally this list would 
despised Germany now because 
Heine was not wholly “Aryan” 
though will always remain chief 
glory German literature. 


The primitiveness might related 
the great victory with which the 
ancestors the Germans entered the 
records history nine years after the 
beginning the Christian era. Their 
first hero, the Arminius Hermann 
legend and music, annihilated three 
Roman legions under Quintilius Varus 
three-day battle the Teuto- 
burger Forest. They thereby closed 
early Germany Latin culture and 
Mediterranean civilization. For 
spite later Roman expeditions, the 
right bank the Rhine remained free 
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and the Romans colonized only south 
the Main and the Danube. Thus 
was much later, all, that Ger- 
many profited like other European 
lands from the philosophy, literature, 
fine and useful arts, engineering and 
other science, organization and law— 
short, from the polished civilization 
that human society had been develop- 
ing more favored portions the 
globe during four thousand and more 
years. only Hermann had followed 
Mamertine Prison Rome! 

well recognized that the Aus- 
trians, who received Roman influences 
centuries earlier than the north Ger- 
mans, represent culture far truer 
sense than the Germans proper, 
especially the Prussians. Compare 
Vienna with Berlin. The unfortunate 
Chancellor Dollfuss wanted survive 
that the world might see, said, 
that one Germanic nation cherished 
the arts peace and true civilization. 

Goethe declared that the Prussians 
were cruel nature, and civilization 
would make them ferocious. Heine 
said that nature has made the Prus- 
sians stupid and science has made them 
wicked. “The Germans are much 
more revengeful than the Romance 
peoples; this because they are ideal- 
ists, even hatred. Germans hate 
long and hate deeply, our last 
breath.” 

The German love dueling 
another evidence certain prim- 
itiveness. Nowhere else the duel the 
most popular sport aristocratic 
young intellectuals. could not 
suppressed even the Republican 
decrees the post-War years when 
reason would suggest that the people 
should have been satiated with fight- 
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ing. The German universities have 
been the high schools brutality, ac- 
cording English professor who 
lectured them for twelve years. 
was only 1928 that the rule making 
drinking compulsory the students’ 
associations was abolished. 

Warrior worship has persisted more 
effectually among Germans than 
less feudal late example 
this national worship the soldier was 
shown the power given Hinden- 
burg, the warrior who had led his 
people what they 
wailed defeat—however profitable 
has since turned out comparison 
with the victory their opponents. 
The aged warrior, unable speak 
the Reichstag, narrowly educated only 
soldier, understanding nothing 
was given great 
power president and was returned 
that responsible place when was 
incompetent that the inescapable 
conferences with Deputies, could 
nothing but ask what game they 
shot what they had done the 
War. 


Romanticism distinctly congenial 
the Germans, and reached its 
purest expression, according Oscar 
Hagen, those territories which are 


freest from colonization. 
essential aspect the romantic spirit 
—individualism, irrationalism, the 
mystic welding together subject 
and object, the tendency 
mingle the arts, the longing for the 
far-away and the strange, the feeling 
for the infinite and the continuity 
historical development—all these are 
characteristic the German people. 
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France has only its name common 
with German Romanticism.” Novalis 
had said: “To romanticise give 
the common high meaning, the 
known the dignity the unknown, 
and the finite infinite ap- 
pearance.” 

Some reject all such romantic 
confusion too illogical and prejudi- 
cial clear thinking. For Goethe 
once said, the classical health and 
the romantic disease. German 
romanticism suggests 
disorder with its many symptoms, such 
the incurable sehnsucht (yearning), 
fear split personality, dwarfed 
and perverted sense humor dis- 
played puerile practical jokes, 
inordinate need assert personal 
power bullying, and readiness 
respect the irrational submit 
bullying. should ascribe such 
inferiority complex? Whatever the 
source, Germans not feel reason 
that human right question 
why; they prefer feel that they are 
the presence deep mysterious 
romantic forces. The appearance 
profundity obscurity recommends 
anything German. 

Hence may arise some their 
strange credulity. Stresemann com- 
plained that had conduct the 
foreign policy people who prays 
not only for its daily bread but also 
for its daily illusion. high French 
official the Rhine zone during the 
Allied occupation, General 
related the Revue Paris: con- 
tinue studying German mentality. 
worries more and Each day 
discover them, side side with 
their great qualities, like the power 
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for work, the spirit discipline, 
ardent patriotism, also very grave 
defects, which obviously not date 
from yesterday, but with which was 
not familiar among these 
defects which make Germans danger- 
ous neighbors, the particularly signif- 
icant defect their extreme credulity. 
How many times Wiesbaden, 
when the general political and inter- 
national situation was somewhat tense, 
personages pri- 
vate citizens—would rush see 
for information connection with 
some absolutely wild news launched 
their newspapers and information 
agencies!” 

today the majority the Ger- 
mans are credulous enough believe 
that there are valid reasons for the 
senseless persecutions groups 
their fellow-citizens. Yet the only 
reason political expediency, 
distract their attention from other acts 
their governing powers. What other 
nation would let million Jews 
singled out scapegoats for dis- 
gruntled military, monarchist, anti- 
Marxist groups now? clear-thinking 
people would not accept the transpar- 
ent propaganda that subdued them 
dividing them and attacking first the 
Communists, then the Socialists, then 
the Liberals, then the Catholics, now 
the Lutherans, well the Jews. 
Only nation credulous followers, 
mystic dreamers, and confused philos- 
ophers could manipulated now- 
adays. 


The Germans have since the War 
been much interested the study 
national psychology Kulturkunde, 
and their scholars have produced 
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heavy volumes the different 
peoples, like the English. 
responding analysis themselves 
Eugen Diesel. wrote: “The Ger- 
mans are far too heterogeneous 
permit said them that they 
are either warlike unwarlike 
people. Certainly very many Germans 
are warlike; and 
trumpet sounded battle, there Ger- 
mans were always found. Even 
the peacefully disposed German takes 
peculiar delight the order and 
discipline marching The 
German loves hard discipline and 
precise commands; always works 
best when treated military 
fashion.” Thus the German himself 
agrees with General Mordacq, who 
learned that the only way deal with 
Germans “command, command 
more, and command again.” Hitler 
himself uses this method with con- 
spicuous success. 

Gemiitlichkeit, according Diesel, 
untranslatable word “implying 
something between cosiness, amia- 
bility, and jovial ease.” usually 
considered the quality the good- 
natured, sanguine, easy-going dis- 
position, kindliness, cheerfulness, 
pleasantness, tenderness feeling, 
sentiment. This much-advertised Ger- 
man virtue assigned prominence 
all accounts the Germans for much 
the same reason evidently palm 
trees are noticed descriptions the 
African desert. For this gemiitlichkeit 
met oftener Germany than 
elsewhere; but sometimes more 
noticeable there because other pleasant 
qualities are lacking there, like deli- 
cacy, polished manners, savoir-faire, 
respect for personal independence. 


Teutonic love titles and cer- 
emonious epithets still flourishes even 
more Germany than Austria. 
their unsurpassed abundance, Hitler, 
apparently unconscious any ironical 
intent humor, has conferred upon 
Ludendorff the unique and original 
title Field Lord the World War. 
Diesel explains his countrymen thus: 
“People who belong nations with 
firm traditions and stable social life 
not feel the necessity for outward 
distinctions that the German does. The 
German lack inner stability has 
given rise endless castes and degrees 
rank, the general delight 
orders, uniforms, titles, etc. These are 
what constitute the interest life for 
the average German. The German 
huntsman, for instance, takes pleas- 
ure showing outward symbols, 
his costume and ornaments, the fact 
that really huntsman.” 

For the more personal peculiarities 
and appearance, their scholars have 
naively collected interesting evidence. 
One research into national cuisines 
proved the fact, long known travel- 
ers, that quantity food and drink 
first importance Germany, while 
quality and flavor rank first elsewhere. 
Likewise obesity, perhaps encouraged 
excessive consumption beer, 
established real characteristic. 
When Berlin some years ago intro- 
duced buses built the English and 
American pattern, was found that 
the average German covered the seat- 
ing space intended for two persons; 
and the Berlin newspapers found this 
fact interesting. Now official Berlin 
has decreed that only blond true 
Teuton Aryan German, spite 
the fact that the majority their past 
celebrities have been dark. 
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personal manners, Eugen 
Diesel pictures his own countrymen 
thus: “In general Germany lacks the 
atmosphere courteous politeness. 
Grace manner does not suit the Ger- 
man character, and apt give the 
impression assumed superiority 
insincerity. ‘One polite German 
only when one wants tell 
Willingness help the little dif- 
ficulties life not felt Germany 
certain shy good-humored friendliness 
means lacking. And the Ger- 
man quick make for fits 
violent anger display warm 
good nature.” 

Many observers and writers have 
noted how the average German exem- 
plifies Goethe’s statement: feel 
two natures struggling within me.” 
(George Grey Barnard tried pre- 
sent this idea Americans 
much-discussed work sculpture 
the Metropolitan Museum New 
York.) lack ease repose 
equilibrium, lack inner poise 
vitiates and unduly complicates much 
that the German tries do. feels 
afraid natural and simply him- 
self; always trying find him- 
self—whatever that may mean— 
through philosophy 
success, His 
ness the exact antithesis the self- 
assured graceful poise the ancient 
Greeks. Diesel says that this lack 
inner poise “has prevented the nation 
from pursuing steady course 
development through the centuries. 
has led give too lightly 
movements that seemed promise 
well, and plunge with feverish en- 
thusiasm into every sort new craze.” 
would add that has led the 
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nation adopt Hitler’s bold promises 
mystic panacea. 


Lack inner poise may 


one the reasons for the irritating 
jumble borrowed styles German 
buildings. outstanding example 
Munich’s Gothic cathedral with its 
identical towers that flaunt clumsy 
helmet-shaped roofs coarse Ba- 
roque style. One misguided apologist 
tries attribute such errors high- 
sounding motives, such open-ness 
mind. But free mind, open 
closed, with civilized esthetic sense 
could tolerate and proud such 
ugly confusion. However sound the 
masonry pompous the mass, 
virtue open-mindedness creates and 
admires over-elaboration and tortured 
inconsistency poverty design, 
such has offended the eye urban 
and ignorance art principles—so 
deep deficiency that not all the 
world’s musicians with German names 
can neutralize the inartistic sculpture, 
painting, architecture and minor arts 
with which the most modern Ger- 
many overlaid. (Medieval Germany 
was harmony, very different, but not 

long enjoyed great reputation for 
thorough scholarship and efficiency, 
because the earlier generations 
American scholars were nearly all 
“made German” universities. Not 
all intellectuals held the same opin- 
ion; “the famous British Hellenist 
Porson said long ago: ‘German schol- 
ars dive deeper and come muddier 
than any (Henry Wickham 
Steed, professor London, recalled 
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that mot hence and 
Whither?) Now that Americans 
are studying other European coun- 
tries also, have learned that great- 
ness scholarship too complex 
researches now known, and that 
all present measures the Germans rank 
low originality, high industry, 
and high the ability apply the 
make them known. 

Now that German universities have 
lost their honor and freedom under 
Hitler, shall soon learn, Hamil- 
ton Fish Armstrong writes 
They, that interchange ideas ceases 
“with man like Dr. Alfred Rosen- 
berg, official Nazi Leader for Cul- 
ture, who propagates the degraded 
superstition that the race which 
Christ belonged bacillus which 
poisons our blood and our souls.’ 
What meeting minds can there 
with scientists who think that the word 
Aryan race term? Who think that 
there such thing race purity? 
Who think that there such thing 
fixed race superiority? Who despise 
and mistrust the pure sciences and fa- 
vor applied science, and yet who are 
mystical that they teach that prac- 
tical discoveries chemistry medi- 
cine made non-Aryans should 
ignored because they must devices 
degrade superior peoples? Take 
single statement one the pseudo- 
scientists whose works can published 
Nazi Germany though 
cannot: ‘Hereditary cancer the con- 
flict races within the human 
body.’ 

Efficiency term difficult defi- 
nition, and its value changes with the 
point view the investigator. The 
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one-ballot one-party system gov- 
ernment without opposition may 
extremely efficient for the purposes 
its sponsors; but history may demon- 
strate that disastrously wasteful 
the nation’s future mind and 
character and will. 


Many the strange traits the 
average German inside Germany to- 
day can suggested the following 
incident, which shows his servile de- 
sire please others, his obstinate wish 
assert authority, and his confusion, 
almost similar the tension experi- 
enced adolescent mountaineer 
dinner party. Or—this little true 
story may illustrate the quality under 


discussion it, you prefer the ob- 
vious interpretation. 

Frederick Birchall, the chief Eu- 
ropean correspondent the New 
York Times, asked Berlin censor 
why despatch written another 
Times man had been held up. The 
censor explained that the article had 
read: “With their customary stupid- 
ity, the Then and there 
Mr. Birchall rebuked the writer 
the despatch saying: “Why did 
you have put that way? you 
had just written the story, would 
have been obvious that they had acted 
with their customary stupidity.” 

the 
broke in, “that our point view, 
Mr. Birchall.” 


NOVEMBER FANTASY 


BoMBERGER 


The birches have been scoured more closely, now; 
They bend their branches, forked and stretching, 
Through the fine-sifted rust 

the gray metal bars, that from the west, 
Disintegrate into this twilight. 


These young and slender birches 
Have been planed and polished 

silver-keen and many-laboring rain 
Slanting a-down its side, 

And smoothing the rough bark. 


When the wind runs its impetuous manner, 

hear the myriad-footed thud thunder, 

Echoing the wake the veined lightning— 
And all the woods purple with its ashes, 

And all the woods subtly darkening 

With indeterminate formless flakes dusk. 
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seem fantastic ask 
whether Hardy was pessimist. 
Anyone will tell that was. 
Indeed, are told that pessimism 
the modern kind, far English 
literature concerned, dates from 
him. Gloom, admitted, was com- 
mon enough among his predecessors, 
but was not cosmic gloom. Dean 
Swift and Dr. Johnson did not doubt 
the benevolence the universe. 
Hardy did. His pessimism rested 
upon the discoveries nineteenth 
century science. belongs our era 
because grew out facts that only 
our era has had face. 

The purpose this essay, will 
seen, not contradict the familiar 
conception Hardy’s beliefs and his 
place modern thought. merely 
investigation, attempt define 
his views with much precision his 
poetic nature permits, and then un- 
derstand their origin. propose, in- 
stead taking Hardy’s pessimism for 
granted, start afresh, and see his 
outlook life grew out his 
experience. Perhaps this way can 
arrive more useful understanding 
pessimism, not merely relation 
Hardy, but contemporary phe- 
nomenon. 

must remember, first all, 
that, insisted again and again, 
Hardy was not systematic philoso- 
pher. did try, however, because 
was often misunderstood, give 
simple, orderly statement his posi- 
tion. believed, said, that the 


WAS THOMAS HARDY PESSIMIST? 


GRANVILLE Hicks 


Cause Things “neither moral nor 
immoral, but constant 
process change the human race had 
appeared, only one countless species, 
more concern the universe 
than any the others. This species 
was obviously partly adapted its 
environment, for otherwise would 
not survive, but occupied privi- 
leged position. Hardy saw evidence 
power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness; sign moral 
order—an order, that is, correspond- 
ing man’s moral values. 

this extent Hardy’s position was 
that virtually all materialists. 
did, however, place peculiar emphasis 
one fact—the conscious- 
ness the creation man’s misery. 
The universe might, recognized, 
according the naturalistic concep- 
tion, have developed race ideally 
suited the conditions which 
found itself, but actually mankind was 
badly adapted its environment. 
woeful fact,” wrote, “that the hu- 
man race too extremely developed 
for its corporeal conditions, the nerves 
being evolved activity abnormal 
such environment. Even the 
higher animals are excess this 
respect. may questioned Na- 
ture, what call Nature, far 
back when she crossed the line from 
invertebrates vertebrates, did not 
exceed her mission. This planet does 
not supply the materials for happi- 
ness higher existences. Other 
planets may, though one can hardly 
see how.” 
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From this emphasis drew what 
regarded the only original part 
his philosophic scheme. the time 
least that wrote The Dynasts, 
had concluded that the Cause 
Things might time become con- 
scious, portion the universe hav- 
ing developed consciousness, was 
least credible that this quality might 
extended until the laws nature 
were dictated design. This thesis, 
maintained, settled the question 
free will: “The will man is, ac- 
cording it, neither wholly free nor 
wholly unfree. When swayed the 
Universal Will (which mostly must 
individually free; but whenever 
happens that all the rest the Great 
Will equilibrium the minute por- 
tion called one person’s will free.” 

None this is, perhaps, very im- 
portant, except insofar enables 
distinguish what Hardy really 
believed from the fantastic views that 
have sometimes been attributed 
him. “It misfortune,” wrote 
1920, “that people wi// treat all 
mood-dictated writing single sci- 
entific theory.” was also his misfor- 
tune that his readers insisted re- 
garding his parables and allegories 
philosophical formulae. Hardy could 
pretend, “God-Forgotten,” that 
the earth had been overlooked 
pre-occupied but well-intentioned 
God; or, “By the 
Corpse,” that was careless creation 
that the deity would sometime regret. 
could have God marvel man’s 
development ethics never 
knew made provision for,” prom- 
ise learn from 
thoughts, try justify His uncon- 
sciousness. These were all more 


than ways telling how the universe 
seemed him, Not even the automat- 
ism The Dynasts regarded 
more than poetic representation 
the familiar theories. When, 
certain scenes, Hardy speaks the 
Immanent Will puppet-master, 
the Immanent Will,” merely 
stating his own way his consistent 
monism. Man integral part 
universe that, its changes, seems, 
man’s limited perceptions, follow 
certain sequences that calls laws. 
These laws, whatever they may be, 
are binding upon him well upon 
the rest nature, even when can- 
not detect their operation. For the rest, 
the machinery The Dynasts sym- 
bolic. 

must not, then, reproach Hardy 
cannot reduce his views life 
logical scheme, but certainly his 
principal views are clear enough. 
Whether they are regarded 
pessimistic not matter for defi- 
nition. But the striking thing that 
Hardy did not call himself pessimist 
but meliorist. The conclusion that 
drew from his conception the uni- 
verse was not that man ought des- 
pair but that man ought make his 
conditions much better could. 
“My motto,” wrote, first cor- 
rectly diagnose the complaint—in this 
case human ills—and ascertain the 
cause: then set about finding remedy 
one exists.” “My practical philos- 
ophy,” told William Archer, “is 
may the inherent good evil 
life, certain that men make much 
worse than need be. When have 
got rid thousand remediable ills, 
will time enough determine 
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whether the ill that irremediable 
outweighs the good.” 

This, view the usual conception 
Hardy, rather surprising, and 
may well for ask how far his 
life was accordance with his 
oristic principles. The answer, far 
action concerned, that, aside 
from some slight services charities 
and other good causes, did little 
get rid the “thousand remediable 
ills.” But different matter when 
come his writing. “What are 
books,” asked Archer, “but one plea 
against ‘man’s inhumanity man,’ 
women, and the lower animals?” 
And, unusual that interpretation 
them is, there much said for it. 


the first place, one never finds 
Hardy any cheap pessimism the 
expense human nature. Indeed, one 
forced conclude that regarded 
human nature rather more highly than 
the average writer. His novels invari- 
ably give the impression that, 
different sort universe, even his 
least admirable men and women 
would fare reasonably well. Man, 
repeatedly seems saying, even 
his worst deserves better universe 
than this. 

Nor are his sympathies limited, 
authors’ often have been, select 
few. characters are treated with 
more affection his novels than the 
plain people the countryside. There 
could not more attractive group 
than Edward Springrove’s father, 
John Smith, Gabriel Oak, Giles Win- 
terbourne, and others their kind, 
sturdy, hard-working men, generous, 
thoughtful, brave adversity. 
Though not unaware the charm and 
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quaintness rustic ways, Hardy not 
merely primarily concerned with 
the picturesque. admires the versa- 
tility John Smith, Gabriel Oak’s 
knowledge sheep and his skill 
tending them, Donald Farfrae’s sound 
judgment wheat. Even when 
describes rough manual labor, re- 
tains feeling for the dignity the 
laborers. The shearing Far From 
the Madding Crowd, the bark-gather- 
ing The Woodlanders, the milking 
portraying each these 
Hardy gives full value the skill re- 
quired and the satisfaction good 
work. 

Surely this sound foundation for 
meliorist, this recognition the dig- 
nity and worthiness the majority 
mankind. But Hardy does not stop 
there. Although all the novels, and 
especially The Return the Native 
and The Mayor Casterbridge, 
describes the plight human beings 
universe which they are ill- 
adjusted, does not ignore the re- 
mediable evils which spoke 
Archer. Desperate Remedies, The 
Hand Ethelberta, Pair Blue 
Eyes, and Laodicean, for example, 
stupid social conventions are largely 
responsible for the misfortunes the 
characters. 

The criticism that Hardy permitted 
remain implicit his earlier novels 
became outspoken Tess and Jude. 
call attention the increased 
openness his criticism, belliger- 
ently subtitled Tess Pure Woman 
Faithfully Presented,” and did not 
hesitate, throughout the novel, un- 
derscore his thesis. For Tess’s original 
downfall the predatory traditions 
sexual conduct men Alec’s class 
are responsible, and the narrow- 
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ness the social code that makes her 
misfortune tragedy converting the 
victim her own innocence and 
man’s rapacity into fallen woman. 
Her second disaster comes because 
Angel Clare, “with all his attempted 
independence judgment,” never- 
theless “the slave custom and con- 
ventionality when surprised back into 
his early teachings.” 

Jude more inclusive and more 
emphatic its criticisms. There is, 
often Hardy, attack mar- 
riage laws. Because youths like Jude 
and Arabella are the grip “the 
strongest passion known humanity,” 
they are forced swear that “at every 
other time their lives they would 
assuredly believe, feel, and desire pre- 
cisely they had believed, felt, and 
desired during the few preceding 
weeks.” But more involved than the 
stupidity marriage laws and cus- 
toms. Jude, young man capable 
profiting greatly advanced edu- 
cation, denied the opportunity. Sue 
tells him, “You are one the very 
men Christminster was intended for 
when the colleges were founded; 
man with passion for learning, but 
money, opportunities, friends. 
But you were elbowed off the pave- 
ment the millionaires’ sons.” Jude 
gets work Christminster near 
the men learning admires: “Yet 
was far from them had 
been the antipodes. course 
was. was young workman 
white blouse, and with stone-dust 
the creases his clothes; and pass- 
ing him they did not even see him, 
hear him, rather saw through him 
through pane glass their 
familiars beyond.” Jude’s tragedy 
not the defeat human being 
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forces beyond human control; the 
loss society abilities that society 
ought have been wise enough 
utilize. More than any other novel 
Hardy’s, Jude the Obscure points 
accusing finger the remediable ills. 

The familiar fact that the bitter 
criticisms Jude led Hardy aban- 
don the writing novels signifi- 
toward life. has been said that this 
evidence weakness, and doubt 
points something the kind. But 
must remember that all his life 
Hardy had had struggle against 
opposition that was peculiarly painful 
his sensitive nature. Not only was 
his philosophy abhorrent many 
his contemporaries; even before Tess 
and Jude, several his novels had 
been attacked indecent. felt, and 
not without reason, that his whole ca- 
reer writer fiction had been 
battle. time came, after the fantas- 
tically savage onslaught Jude, when 
the battle longer seemed worth 
fighting. Perhaps would have been 
stronger and wiser have continued 
the struggle, but, for one writer who 
would have gone battling, there 
were dozens who would have capitu- 
lated altogether. This, must re- 
member, never occurred Hardy. 
never contemplated for moment 
giving the conventional notions 
his day. might feel that man 
must fool deliberately stand 
shot at,” and decline serve 
any longer target, but would 
not lie. could not tell the truth 
novels, and seemed him 
could not, would not write novels. 
Instead, would tell the truth 
poetry. 

This devotion truth perhaps 
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Hardy’s clearest claim the name 
meliorist. believed that man’s lot 
could improved would face 
the truth, and practiced what 
preached. When one remembers how 
much Victorian writers concealed from 
their readers, Hardy’s integrity seems 
particularly admirable. “It easy 
nowadays,” wrote, “to call any 
force above under the sky the 
name ‘God’—and pass ortho- 
dox cheaply, and fill the pocket.” 
this kind insincerity, which called 
“the besetting sin modern litera- 
ture,” was never guilty. might 
his own uncertainty because 
fear public opinion, but would 
neither misrepresent nor conceal his 
true beliefs. He, anyone, had the 
right say: 

Yet, would men look true things, 

And unilluded view things, 

And count bear undue things, 

The real might mend the seeming. 


good case can made for 
Hardy meliorist, how does hap- 
pen that regarded the founder 
modern pessimism literature? 
his reputation merely the result the 
misunderstandings that have been re- 
ferred to? 

The common conception Hardy 
means far wrong as, this 
point, might seem be. practice 
regard pessimism, not philo- 
sophical doctrine, but attitude 
towards life. man may profess abso- 
lute confidence the existence 
just and merciful God and yet filled 
with despair. Likewise, thorough- 
going skeptic, far creeds are con- 
cerned, may act had the fullest 
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trust the favorableness the uni- 
verse his purposes. Complete con- 
sistency doctrine and action rare. 

Hardy might regard himself 
meliorist, and even act certain times 
would act, and yet exhibit traits that 
deserved called pessimistic. That 
did exhibit such traits, and exhibit 
them such way leave last- 
ing impression, the explanation 
the conception him that con- 
stantly protested against. insisted, 
good meliorist fashion, that “full 
look the Worst” was essential 
improvement, but readers have always 
felt that his look was not much full 
prejudiced. one his earliest 
poems, “Hap,” wrote: 


These purblind Doomsters had readily 
strown 
Blisses about pilgrimage pain. 


But the Doomsters never strew 
blisses Hardy’s poems and novels. 
The Mayor disaster 
repeatedly hangs upon mere throw 
the dice, and the dice always fall 
against the hero. Little 
Hardy pre-occupied with in- 
cidents which the best intentions 
have the worst results—often the 
face what one regards the proba- 
bilities. The poems usually deal with 
melancholy moods harrowing inci- 
dents. Even Jude the Obscure, 
which, has been said, everything 
seems point the possibility im- 
proving the human lot, there curi- 
ous passage philosophizing: after 
Little Time has hanged the other chil- 
dren and himself, Jude reports: “The 
doctor says there are such boys spring- 
ing amongst us—boys sort un- 
known the last generation—the out- 
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come new views life. They seem 
see all its terrors before they are 
old enough resist them. says 
the beginning the coming uni- 
versal wish not live.” Both the inci- 
dent and the explanation seem pre- 
posterous, and out keeping with 
the novel whole, that one feels 
they can explained only some 
deep impulse Hardy. 

Any reader Hardy will able 
recall scores passages that bespeak 
despair quite variance with his 
professed meliorism. This not, 
course, say that his avowal meli- 
orism was false, for have already 
seen what extent was true. 
are merely confronted with not un- 
natural inconsistency, and our prob- 
lem see how attitude, 
all its complexity, originated. 

the outset that the view the uni- 
verse given nineteenth century 
science cannot held solely respon- 
ble for Hardy’s moods despair. 
the contrary, these views pointed 
logically the meliorism that pro- 
fessed, and were interpreted, not 
only the originators the views, 
such men Huxley, Darwin, and 
Spencer, but also such converts 
Frederic Harrison, Leslie Stephen, 
and John Morley. These men—and 
course there were many others— 
accepted the conception unmoral, 
disinterested universe without feeling 
that would better for the human 
race sink back into nescience. They 
would never have written Said 
Love,” “Mad Judy,” “Sine Prole,” 
any the scores other poems 
that are characteristic Hardy. 
Differences temperament and ex- 
perience must, realize, have played 
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part creating Hardy mood 
that others, who accepted the same be- 
liefs, did not share. 


The crucial years the develop- 
ment Thomas Hardy’s thinking are 
those from 1862 1866. the for- 
mer year, when went London, 
was apparently secure the ortho- 
doxy his family. the latter, from 
which his earliest published writings 
come, had arrived the convictions 
that were dominate the remainder 
his life. 1866 wrote “Hap,” 
his first published poem the nature 
the universe, and Young man’s 
Epigram Existence”: 


senseless school, where must give 
Our lives that may learn live! 

dolt who memorizes 

Lessons that leave time for prizes. 


The process which his attitude 
developed is, because his own reti- 
cence, not easy reconstruct. That 
began read scientists, theological 
heretics, and Biblical critics 
ciently clear, but not know ex- 
actly what the temperament was 
which these revelations fell, nor are 
certain the other experiences that 
accompanied his intellectual discov- 
eries. appears, however, that Hardy 
was unusually sensitive youth, in- 
terested the arts, unwilling push 
himself forward, and sympathetically 
aware the frustrations and suffer- 
ings others. also likely that 
was not wholly satisfied his chosen 
profession architecture. 1865 
was considering taking orders, and was 
prevented from doing only because 
his theological doubts were gaining 
strength. Soon after, began think 
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literature possible career. One 
cannot help feeling that, early 
age, had wanted find life-work 
that demanded less aggressiveness and 
gave more scope the imagination 
that anything normally open the 
son stone mason, and had turned 
architure possible but not 
wholly satisfactory solution 
problem. And, without indulging 
the kind autobiographical inter- 
pretation fiction that Hardy hated, 
can find some confirmation this 
view his characterization Ed- 
ward Springrove Desperate Reme- 
dies. 

Not only was Hardy dissatisfied 
with his profession and uncertain 
his future when began turn to- 
wards agnosticism; was unhappy 
London and longed for country soli- 
tude. also had some sense social 
grievance, for, like Jude, had 
wanted college. Furthermore, 
was, perhaps because the decline 
the Hardy family, intensely con- 
scious class distinctions. Finally, 
made clear again and again, 
lamented not only the loss theologi- 
cal consolations but also the loss the 
Church social institution, for the 
Hardy family had been closely associ- 
ated with the Church, and regarded 
bond with society and link 
with the past. 

Though Hardy’s position may not 
seem peculiarly unhappy one, can 
recognized that would have 
caused some suffering sensitive 
nature. also plain that most 
his misfortunes were what later 
called “remediable ills.” Why, then, 
some one may ask, did not set about 
remedying them? That precisely 
what, after his fashion, did do. His 
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first novel, The Poor Man and the 
Lady, was, everyone knows, read 
John Morley for Macmillan and 
George Meredith for Chapman and 
Hall. Macmillan rejected it. Chapman 
and Hall accepted it, but Meredith 
consulted with the author and advised 
quently revised the novel, but, except 
for fragment, was never published. 
What know know from 
correspondence concerning and from 
Mrs. Hardy’s description. She calls 
sweeping dramatic satire the 
squirearchy and nobility, London so- 
ciety, the vulgarity the middle class, 
modern Christianity, church restora- 
tion, and political and domestic morals 
general; the author’s views, fact, 
being obviously those young man 
with passion for reforming the world 
—those many young man before 
and after him; the tendency the 
writing being socialistic, not say rev- 
olutionary.” Alexander Macmillan, 
writing Hardy about it, speaks “the 
utter heartlessness the conver- 
sation you give drawingrooms 
and ballrooms about the working- 
classes.” 

Now may doubted whether the 
novel was any real sense socialistic, 
but clear that Hardy launched 
attack the upper classes and that 
set forth some program, however 
vague, social reform. Precisely this 
note was never struck again, and 
time Hardy came believe that, 
whatever might desirable, the only 
practical program for improvement 
was the gradual adoption slight 
changes. Why Hardy quickly and 
easily abandoned his political radical- 
ism can only guessed. Probably his 
removal from London, which stimu- 
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lated well irritated him, Dor- 
set, where could live life that was 
familiar him circumstances that 
changed very slowly, had something 
with it. Perhaps the attitude 
Morley and Meredith towards the 
novel chilled his youthful hopes. But, 
whatever the cause, the change at- 
titude that followed the failure 
The Poor Man and the Lady fact 
and significant one. 

Thenceforward Hardy was 
removed from the main stream the 
life his times. recur again 
Harrison, Morley, and Stephen, 
see how different their courses were 
from his. Harrison found Positivism 
more than adequate substitute for 
the faith had lost, and his life was 
spent militant activity for the causes 
believed in. Morley passed easily 
from active life Oxford 
active life literature, and from this 
active life politics. Leslie 
Stephen, though his course was less 
certain, enjoyed period intense 
satisfaction Cambridge, before his 
years theological difficulties, and 
thereafter quickly found his way into 
career. All three these men, 
may observed, came from prosper- 
ous upper middle-class families, went 
course, and, except for Stephen, 
had hesitation over the choice 
profession. Hardy, the other hand, 
was denied university education. 
was unhappy the great cities and 
isolated the country. The loss 
his God and his Church came time 
when had reason enough for un- 
happiness, and when his sensitiveness 
had made him miserably aware the 
sufferings others. And his first at- 
tempt, obviously spontaneous, 
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remedy the evils saw had met with 
defeat. 

can begin understand the 
mood uncertainty that gripped 
Hardy when last entered upon 
literary career. And that career was 
offer him least many disap- 
pointments satisfactions. Because 
Meredith had criticized the lack 
plot and incident The Poor Man 
and the Lady, Hardy made Desperate 
Remedies fantastically complicated 
and full coincidences. Stephen criti- 
cized Under the Greenwood Tree 
the same grounds, and therefore 
Hardy overloaded Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd with irrelevant incidents. 
the same time Stephen was telling 
him, “Remember the country parson’s 
daughters; have always remember 
them.” Desperate Remedies was at- 
tacked indecent; was The Return 
the Native; and know what hap- 
pened Tess and Jude. won- 
der that Hardy wrote “the fearful 
price” that the artist has pay 
England—“no less price than the 
complete extinction the mind 
every mature and penetrating reader, 
sympathetic belief his person- 
ages.” Honesty, knew, was essen- 
tial literature, and honesty was im- 
possible for English author. 


Such facts help grasp Hardy’s 
attitude, all its complexity. Not only 
logic but also his trust human na- 
ture pointed meliorism, but the ex- 
tent which his meliorism was posi- 
tive faith depended his ability 
experience, participation in, the 
struggle for improvement. And his 
participation was slight. His aloofness 
resulted from his sensitivity, from the 
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lack self-confidence that came from 
the difficulties and failures his early 
years, and from the isolation that was 
encouraged sensitivity and lack 
self-confidence and made easy his 
upbringing and love for rural Eng- 
land. One cannot imagine his identify- 
ing himself with the Liberal Party, 
Morley did, even taking much 
knew nothing the labor movement, 
which was urban phenomenon. 
Even his participation the literary 
life his time was, have seen, 
unsatisfactory and uninspiring. 

must not assume that Hardy 
would have been greater writer 
had lived different life, had, 
let say, remained London, en- 
tered upon career active journal- 
ism, become closely associated with 
Morley, Stephen, and their compan- 
ions, and thrown himself into such re- 
form movements could found 
the latter half the century. 
able this would have had 
very different Hardy from the de- 
spondent architect have seen 
London the sixties, and doing 
would have become still more dif- 
ferent from the Hardy know. His 
work would have been the work 
another man, and idle speculate 
whether would have been better 
worse. 

Nor should ignore how much 
owe, readers, the very traits 
Hardy that contributed his pessi- 
mism. have spoken his isolation, 
but his intimate knowledge the Dor- 
setshire countryside, his warm sym- 
pathy with country people, the com- 
pleteness his mastery his little 
world—these are qualities which 
would not choose deprived, 
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even for the sake having active, 
Hardy, fighting humanity’s 
battles. 

No, talk about what Hardy 
might have been, simply because 
that helps understand what 
was. for our question, “Was Hardy 
pessimist?” have found the an- 
swer less easy give than might have 
been supposed. The ordinary view 
him needs counteracted recog- 
nition his own claim melior- 
ist and the support that can brought 
that claim. And the other hand, 
his meliorism yields again and again, 
effect, what can only described 
pessimism. 

this sporadic triumph despair 
over avowed belief the possibilities 
ameliorating the human lot that 
raises the sharpest problems. sug- 
gests that more was stake than the 
loss religious faith. spite this 
loss, which was real him 
could any man, Hardy might 
have been consistent meliorist, and 
hence pessimist, had been 
more fully aware the processes 
which human progress could 
achieved. Conceivably might have 
examined the various efforts for hu- 
man improvement and found them all 
wanting, but the simple fact that 
knew almost nothing about them. 
Moreover, for reasons have seen, 
had sense that his own work 
was significant contribution the 
elimination the “remediable ills.” 

What are saying that pessi- 
mism more matter experience 
than dogma. Perhaps the distinc- 
tion, often made, between pre- 
Darwinian and 
simism not valid. should not 
minimize the effect Hardy loss 
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religious faith, and yet himself 
denied that his views the universe 
led pessimism. The kind despair 
that recurs often his work not 
very different from the despair that 
Swift felt. Hardy might have experi- 
enced the same moods, though 
course would have given different 
account them, had remained 
professing Christian. 

this true, something may have 
been learned about the pessimism 
contemporary authors, the Joyces and 
Huxleys, the O’Neills and Jefferses. 
They may attribute their gloom 
what science has taught them about 
nature and man, but simpler explan- 
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ation not impossible. But more 
with them than with 
Hardy understand their isolation 
from the struggles that have given 
many their contemporaries hope. 
Can that their pessimism de- 
fense, that they will not believe 
possibilities human improvement 
because they not want to? Can 
that they enjoy their pessimism be- 
cause exempts them from responsi- 
bilities which they are, for one rea- 
son another, afraid? may so, 
and is, increases our respect for 
Hardy. that kind treason Hardy, 
with his faith mankind and his love 
truth, would not have been guilty. 


Man’s extremity Mr. Hardy’s opportunity; but oppor- 
tunity only for art. Pessimism will help all, believes, 
taking forever away illusory hopes which fade into anguish; those 
who expect nothing cannot disappointed. facade prison, 
thinks, more cheerful contemplate than the facade 
palace. any rate know prison, and enter with 
submissive despair; much better than have resemble palace 
Lyon The Advance the English 
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HAT engineer could fail 
incredulous told that around 
the year 1700 there was 
France contrivance which corre- 
sponded our modern automobile; 
that actually was called automo- 
bile; that was propelled gaso- 
line engine; that had four-speed 
transmission, self-starter, and four- 
wheel brakes; and that was shortly 
introduced into England, Holland, 
Germany, and later into the United 
States. 

The amazement the engineer 
the face this preposterous claim, 
however, would hardly less than 
that progressive educator con- 
fronted statement that about 1680 
Frenchman published treatise in- 
corporating many the ideas funda- 
mental all imply modern 
education, which generally consid- 
ered deriving its earliest inspiration 
years later from Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
and their successors; that this seven- 
teenth century writer actually coun- 
seled teachers follow the nature 
children; that advised consideration 
individual differences among 
them; that stressed the need for 
proper motivation through the use 
the children’s questions, their inter- 
ests, and their play-urge, even ad- 
vancing such specific devices stories, 
games, dramatizations and attractive 
pictures; that spoke teaching 
through providing varied experiences; 
that utility and significance were 


The Education Girls. tr. Kate 
Lupton, Boston, 1891; 24. 
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the guides what teach; that 
eloquently advocated teaching gram- 
mar and kindred subjects function- 
ally; that believed confidence, 
sincerity, persuasion, clarity assign- 
ments, and minimum regulations 
essential elements good pupil- 
teacher relations; and that besides the 
French editions, his work was intro- 
duced into Germany Franke, into 
England 1704 Hickes, and 
recently 1891 was translated 
Kate Lupton and published Boston; 
finally that England most was 
incorporated, without proper 
edgment Steele The Ladies Li- 
brary, which form went through 
eight editions there, two France, 
and was also translated into Dutch. 

Generally modern education—just 
much the automobile, the air- 
plane, the radio—has been accepted 
comparatively recent develop- 
ment; yet the fact that there was 
just such man described above, 
Francois Salignac Mothe 
Fénelon; furthermore, published 
just such treatise, Education 

any one phrase thought con- 
tain the essence the contributions 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi modern 
education, “Follow nature.” Yet 
the preceding century Fénelon had 
advised teachers, “You should content 
yourselves with following and assist- 
ing doing this, warned, 
“Be content form characters 
little little occasions naturally 
come Educators were, more- 
over, make use these general 
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principles “according individual 

Nor was proper motivation pu- 
pils neglected The Education 
Girls, for advised: “Children’s 
curiosity natural bent that prepares 
the way for instruction; not fail 
avail yourself You ought 
never annoyed their ques- 
tions; these are openings offered you 
Nature herself facilitate instruc- 
tion; show that you take pleasure 
Also, continued: 


Show them the utility the things you 
teach them, make them understand the use 
these connection with the commerce 
the world and the duties different 
ranks. Without this knowledge, study will 
seem them mere abstract toil, fruitless 
and avails it?” they will 
say each other, “to learn things that 
people never mention conversation, and 
that have connection with all that one 
has do?” You must, therefore, give them 
reason for all your instructions. You 
should ever point them forward some 
substantial and desirable end, the thought 
which may sustain them their toil; and 
never claim keep them subjection 
harsh and absolute 


Rather did consistently advocate 
“uniting the agreeable with the useful 
“The fewer formal lessons you can 
give, the better; infinite amount 
instruction more profitable than les- 
sons proper may introduced into 
cheerful conversation. All this will 
give pleasure the child gloomy 


25. 
37-38. 
Cth. Pp. 30. 
Op. cit., 56. 


Let make study agreeable, let 
conceal under the guise liberty 
and 

follow out this program, many 
the specific techniques now current 
were suggested. Advice harness the 
play urge children may found 
such words as, “Let children play then 
and combine instruction with their 
Girls entire chapter devoted 
the use stories which were 
narrated lively, brief, natural, and 
agreeable way. Discussions worth 
were expected aroused these 
nique, strongly recommended: “If 
you have several children under your 
care, accustom them degrees 
acting the parts the characters whose 
histories they have learned. These 
representations will delight them 
more than games, will accustom them 
think and talk serious subjects 
with pleasure, and will impress these 
narratives ineffaceably 
The use pictures, too, 
urged, for read: “Add their 
narrations the sight engravings 
pictures that present these stories 
attractively when you have 
opportunity showing children some 
good pictures must not neglected 
—for the power color added the 
grandeur life-size figures will 
strike the imagination 

Indeed what more could the mod- 
ern educator add the subject 
motivation children than follow 
their interests (natural curiosity), 
make study agreeable well profit- 
able them, use their questions for 
openings, make the purpose the 
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work perfectly clear them, harness 
their urge play, and utilize stories, 
dramatizations, and pictures much 
possible? 

Such phrase “Show them 
different can inter- 
preted only related the modern 
principle that learn doing. 
clinch this for us, Fénelon added: 
“Tf teaching domestic management 
girl, let her try it. Even allow her 
commit some mistakes such at- 
tempts and sacrifice something her 

His criteria for deciding what 
should taught, though written 
about two hundred and fifty years ago, 
might well have been taken from 
recent text book. They are utility and 
significance regards the life which 
individual lead, for read, 
the education young girl, you 
should take into consideration her 
rank, the places where she likely 
spend her life, and the calling she will 
all probability take 
claimed that fulfil her duties prop- 
erly she would need learn chil- 
dren and their education, how 
spend money properly, and domes- 
tic management general. Although 
care its selection was advocated, 
music was included her educa- 
tion. Art, however, was held more es- 
sential for women, the rules de- 
sign and artistic principles were held 
indispensable for good needlework. 

find how much that which now 
term “the functional” played Féne- 
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lon’s educational set-up. Writing, 
maintained, could best learned 
actually writing letters real people. 
Reading was taught arousing 
real interest stories and permitting 
children delve for the sense the 
material, rather than insisting cor- 
rect pronunciation each word. “Girls 
must also familiar with grammar. 
the case the native tongue, 
not needful teach them 
means rules, scholars learn Latin 
college; only teach not 
use one tense for another, employ 
correct expressions, and set forth 
their thoughts clearly and connectedly, 
and brief and precise 

modern psychologist would 
quarrel with the stand pupil-teach- 
relationship taken one who, like 
Fénelon, declared: everything 
considered, confidence and sincerity 
are more advantageous than rigorous 
authority. Besides, confidence and 
persuasion are not powerful enough, 
authority will not fail find its place; 
but you should always begin with 
frank behavior—cheerful 
without undue familiarity. Finally, 
even you should reduce them 
authority the observance all your 
regulations, you would not attain your 
end; the only result would burden- 
some formalities and perhaps hypoc- 
risy. You would give them distaste 
for virtue when inspire love for 
should your only 

avoid trouble, clear assignments 
are advised, for “Children should also 
made comprehend clearly the 
full extent your requirements, and 
what conditions you will satis- 
regulations, “make few rules 
possible; and when you cannot avoid 
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laying down one you should pass off 
pleasantly, without giving the name 
rule, always showing some ade- 
quate reason for doing thing one 
time and place rather than 
Moreover, make such require- 
ments that the child will pass judg- 


Op. cit., 48. 
Op. cit., 36. 
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tions are necessary, time them when 
both you and the offender are past 
the explosive stage. 

view the fact that Fénelon’s 
work, antedating does Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, and their successors, has 
included many the principles 
current educational theory, are not 
justified sincerely questioning— 
how modern modern education? 


All great teachers for over two thousand years have formulated 
the objectives education systematically, and many those 
teachers have recorded their views upon the matter, Consequently, 
there have been numerous systems objectives. analyzing 
score more these systems one discovers, first, that the prin- 
cipal difference among them that certain theorists have been 
more specific than others. Analysis shows, second, that, taken 
their full context, these systems vary little the connotation in- 
tended their authors, and that confusion need arise from the 
multiplicity terms employed different early 
the fourth century, B.C., Socrates stated his objectives 
following terms: (1) the cultivation the breadth view, which 
explains terms language activities, general social activities, 
and mental fitness; the cultivation desirable moral attitudes, 
which connoted citizenship activities; and (3) the cultivation 
ideal thoroughness and solid work, which, for the adolescents 
question, included non-vocational and vocational practical activi- 
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run ahead himself thought, 

take the wings the eagle 
imaginative flights, has often 
had recalled earth practical, 
commonplace demands. Yet his ex- 
cursions into the ideal realm man has 
found inner pleasures which, once ex- 
perienced, will not gladly relin- 
quish. This should borne mind 
today certain educational realists 
who are busy clipping the wings the 
imagination while they turn bodily 
activity the only method learn- 
ing. the present movement con- 
tinues unabated, may longer 
read boy Dickens that famous 
little garret imagining himself Tom 
Jones Roderick Random for week 


man has been prone 


library reading the Waverly novels 


his Bible and marveling that Scott’s 
kings did more work than anybody 
else. Gone will the barren class- 
room that under the spell the well 
read teacher became thickly peopled 
with the heroes the past. Today’s 
schools, pictured the illustrated 
pamphlets, show children doing, 
doing, doing with their hands every 
branch learning. One wonders 
the childish imagination may not soon 
forbidden play truant and 
escape from the actual into the world 
the ideal illuminated the light 
that never was land sea. 

have somehow discovered that 
the cave man learned doing and 
that become progressive must 
first become primitive, for mankind 
has got too far away from reality. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST READING 


Reading, are told, mere intel- 
lectual accretion that came late the 
course evolution, superficial 
adornment, and therefore can well 
dispensed with, Material progress will 
bring cultural progress automatically; 
for when the cave man learned use 
Neolithic tool increased his cul- 
ture. Thus the argument runs, that 
we, too, can increase our culture mere- 
perfecting new machines. Alas 
that man ever learned speak write 
that Gutenberg taught him 
spread abroad the story his darkly 
struggling spirit, his devotion 
something afar from the sphere his 
sorrow. their enthusiasm for social 
reforms, some have gone far 
assert that knowledge something 
collected books and stored li- 
braries but not trouble the brain 
the student, who learn experi- 
menting with new conditions actual 
life situations. Knowledge, has 
occasionally been viewed the past, 
again thought divorced from 
action and conduct. With such views, 
find harder and harder ap- 
preciate how much the wisdom 
those who have lived before has 
been transmuted into action and 
alive and functioning today, through 
our art our institutions. Our real 
need, would seem, have more 
knowledge transported from our li- 
brary shelves into the acting minds 
the learners instead transferred 
from the minds the scholars into 
cold storage library shelves. re- 
gard knowledge something for li- 
braries and not for daily use 
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repudiate most the accumulated 
gains civilization and begin anew. 

Literature, true, belongs the 
past; every moment before the pres- 
ent one has passed into the land 
dreams, Socrates, Christ, Shakespeare, 
Milton are only shadows, dream 
phantasms, except they live our 
minds today. But all know that 
they thus live. Professor MacCal- 
lum wrote Shakespeare’s transmuta- 
tion Plutarch into the Roman plays: 


was ancient belief that the shades 
the departed were inarticulate dumb 
until they had lapped libation warm 
blood; then they would speak forth their 
secrets. like manner, the life-blood 
our own passion and thought throbs the 
heroic pulses these unsubstantial dead 
and gives them human utterance once more 
read their thoughts and deeds. 
Nor any other way can the phantoms 
history win bodily shape and motion for the 
world breathing men. 


view knowledge something 
our fathers like ourselves everlast- 
ing oblivion. Carlyle reminds us, 
his Historical Sketches: 


sounds like truism say that the 
bygone ages the world were actually 
filled with living men, not protocols, 
state papers, controversies, and abstractions 
men. Not abstractions were they, not 
diagrams theorems; but men buff 
other coats and breeches, with color their 
cheeks, with passions their stomachs, and 
the idioms, features, and vitalities very 
men! 


Hence see our scant regard for 
the past how scantily our children may 
regard us, with all our progressive 
educational theories. Those who care 
little for the past should hardly 
expected exhibit concern for the 
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future. feel that are building 
new world “on the ruins the past,” 
are building for today only, for the 
past more than ruins. 

sure, many books are weari- 
ness the flesh, and the making 
books there end. doubtless 
well that Shakespeare not still liv- 
ing and writing plays for English pro- 
fessors edit. Emerson said, every 
age must write its own books, nor, 
Milton wrote, “must think make 
staple commodity all the 
edge the land, mark and license 
like our broadcloth and our wool- 
packs.” not presumptuous for 
thinking even though Plato 
and Aristotle are dead. But let not 
ungratefully express our rebellion 
the wealth knowledge poured 
our feet recent years consigning 
indiscriminately the limbo per- 
dition. The new age calls for assimi- 
lation this material, for the forma- 
tion new synthesis, for new 
applications the old experience 
our circumstances. 

their enthusiasm for the func- 
tional idea, other writers declare that 
all reading must for use, not pleas- 
ure. reading for high pleasure has 
become lost art. seem ashamed 
read for the good our souls, 
if, our technological, democratic 
society, the health the soul 
longer matters. The democratic fervor 
carries some far say that read- 
ing encourages the leisure class idea, 
selfishly individualistic and unsocial, 
fostering odious class distinctions. Yet 
with our shortening working day 
may soon all belong the leisure 
class. Furthermore, Edmund Burke 
wrote, wisdom comes from opportu- 
nity leisure; leisure the foundation 
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civilization, for without the arts 
could not flourish. Aesthetic pleasure, 
true, demands individualized 
universe, yet good book has great 
social virtue. Through it, where one 
lived finely, ten thousand 
may live finely after him. Books com- 
municate anything does; they give 
the contagious touch great per- 
sonalities. our daily contacts with 
our friends seldom draw them out 
their deeper, more interesting sides, 
but book get the best part 
the man, that part above all others 
which would wish remem- 
bered. Dr. Johnson explained, 
superficial notion that knowledge 
enough may acquired conversa- 
tion and discussion. conversation 
never get system. What said upon 
subject must gathered from 
hundred people. The parts truth 
that get that way are such 
distance from each other that never 
attain full view. 

The general principles which are 
gleaned from books must, course, 
brought the test real life. Pro- 
fessor Alfred North Whitehead ex- 
plains that knowledge should never 
merely familiar; should novel 
well, suggesting some relevant ac- 
tivity, some fundamental meaning 
which presupposes, the aesthetic 
its interwoven relationships, the 
miraculous history its discovery. 
Our real task, shows, cultivate 
activity the presence knowledge. 
Knowledge should the guide 
life’s adventures, or, expressed 
the Phi Beta Kappa motto, “The 
love learning the helmsman 
life.” read creatively, works 
like Emerson’s Essays Plato’s Dia- 
logues, not only learn but be- 


come something. Thus Ruskin could 
truly say, “Tell what you read and 
will tell you what you are.” 

Much common sense about reading 
found Boswell’s Life Johnson. 
Some may not agree with Johnson’s 
positive declaration that “Education 
well known, and has long been 
well known, ever can be. En- 
deavouring make children prema- 
turely wise useless labour.” More 
people may agree with Johnson’s ad- 
vice let the boy read first “any 
English book which happens engage 
his attention; because you have done 
great deal when you have brought him 
have entertainment from book. 
He’ll get better books afterwards.” 
Yet Johnson also advised the young 
man ply his book diligently (five 
hours day) and acquire good 
stock knowledge, for, 
“when years come upon you, you will 
find that poring upon books will 
but irksome task.” one learns 
read early, however, should not 
have close the jackknife forty- 
five with respect his intellectual 
progress. 

What one reads task may 
him little good; William James 
said, bicycle chain can too tight. 
What read with inclination makes 
much stronger impression; other- 
wise half the mind employed fix- 
ing the attention. can learn from 
the habits those who have read 
widely. Johnson read cursorily, saying, 
book may good for nothing; 
there may only one thing 
worth knowing; are read all 
through?” Ruskin asks consider 
the shortness life and remember 
that read this book cannot 
read that one. Hazlitt read Epi- 
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curean; Coleridge read with eager, 
childlike joy. Theodore Roosevelt tore 
the heart out book short order. 
Macaulay devoured novels, noting 
twenty-seven faintings one book. 
one reads wisely, his knowledge should 
become well assimilated that will 
never felt mind-crushing load. 
Few wise men have complained that 
learning pressed their shoulders. 
Perhaps, the inheritance our 
frontier days and the rough dialect 
our uncouth humorists, have 
prejudice against culture book- 
learning any form effeminate. 
For example, our young men used 
try their best speak just like Will 
Rogers. How useful America today 
might another Joseph Addison with 
his urbane yet dignified daily essays, 


that would bring philosophy down 
from heaven dwell among common 
men their streets and houses, that 
would show 


How charming divine philosophy! 
Not harsh and crabbed, dull fools suppose, 
But musical Apollo’s lute. 


were once convinced that 
truth, might acquire more respect 
for the writers and thinkers the past 
and less tendency ridicule them 
shamefully for occupying small place 
our curriculum alongside modern 
textbook makers who depend upon 
those same writers and thinkers for any 
curriculum all. Without the past our 
knowledge would slim. too 
bad, Mark Twain said, that the an- 
cients stole all our thoughts from us. 


THE GOODLY PORTION 


One bright coin 
Freely spend: 
Say that have tasted 
Riches end. 


One slim path 
sun-laced wood: 
Say that have relished 
Much that was good. 


One loved face 
the hour rest: 

Say that have drunk deeply 
the world’s best. 
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ONE STUPENDOUS WHOLE 


Marcet 


“All are but parts one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 


ALEXANDER 


And how define “of one stupendous whole”? 
the all one, the constant soul, 

The Beauty unexcelled, that entity 

Which glorifies the rose, thyself, and me; 
That essence green leaf’s curving side, 
The fragile, jeweled snowflake, winter’s pride, 
artist’s mastered touch, word’s caress, 
Strange void where man and nature coalesce. 


Tread not forever blind Faith’s dark shores 
When overhead the Reason soars, 

But say, they were made twain, and Reason flies 
Above give what Faith alone denies. 

For everv question answer born 

for the dove its wing, rose its thorn; 

And though finite mind know cosmic walls 
Precipitous scale, yet ere falls 

yet has gained sudden equipoise 

Revealed that one moment Time destroys. 


then behold, that who seeks, soon finds 

world matter and human minds; 

matter where from molten lava sprang 

Old castles whose warm praise the gleemen sang, 
look upon the more prosaic pride 

roof and door where modern men abide; 
Find man’s atomic universe laid bare 

silver wings that cleave the yielding air.... 


But Matter’s better Nature called, for then 
Its structures far exceed the hand men. 

spring, the bloodroot stirs sturdy stem, 
lustrous pearl Nature’s diadem. 

later, one may turn catch the yield 

summer harvest from golden field. 

But not scorn betray the lesser things— 
There lies more wonder insect’s wings 
Than thy flower, bird, and tree, 
stars whose neighbors are 

meagre part all one mind perceives, 
Too easily accepts, too quickly leaves. 
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That other knowledge—mind mortal man— 
labyrinth unsolved since Time began, 
Sometime the more, sometime the less transcends 
The wealth Nature’s constant dividends. 

Yet persons may with Nature justly vie, 

Reflect the vaulted glory the sky 

From that empyrean well, the mind’s deep cell 
Where honor, fortitude, and kindness dwell. 


have both—the duo life’s span, 
The mind and matter—nature, mortal man; 

But stop not here, the Reason must commence 

Its flight beyond the realm human sense. 

Plunge deep within the heart, pluck from the grain 
every ecstasy the sudden pain, 

The germ pure delight, the entity 

That slowly from the chrysalis bursts free. 

From man nature celestial flame 

Evokes mortals what defies name 

Yet bears Buddha, Thor, 
Jehovah, Jove, and Allah—many more 

Than mind can compass its three score space, 

The Essence which surmounts all Time and Place, 
The galaxies stars, the eyes men... 

Beauty that exists beyond our ken, 

Great Oneness, nonpareil, through thee alone 

The wisdom the Each and All known! 


And then question comes with scornful sting: 
say this essence dwells everything? 

rose, but too thorn? nettles wild? 

priest and lecher, sunken age, and child?” 

say, Everything—some hearts can find 

more than others, some are mostly blind, 
But all, imperfect, lest clear seeing cost 

The joy wonder lost. 

serious mood more akin jest, 

tired heart goes blithely its rest; 

somber sky makes stars when they appear 

thousand times more beautiful and clear; 
And does Beauty wear deeper glow 

When shadowed with the form mind may know, 
Yet comprehends its truth within the soul, 
That all are “parts one stupendous whole.” 
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EDITORIAL 


DEMOCRACY MARCHES ON! 


One the most curious anomalies 
the past twenty years has been the 
way which democracies, after win- 
ning war make the world safe for 
democracy, sank back into state 
stupor and not only permitted the rise 
dictatorships—which, indeed, they 
could not prevent—but quiescently 
tolerated without refutation the criti- 
cisms and condemnations free insti- 
tutions which were employed the 
intellectual justification the new 
forms government. The spectacular 
rise totalitarian, collectivist states 
with the apparent support fanati- 
cally ferventand enthusiastic followers, 
the restoration law and order, and 
the control economic life the ap- 
parent interests all contrasted 
sharply with the recurrent crises and 
unrest democratic societies lead 
many accept the criticisms liberal, 
democratic institutions emanating from 
the new totalitarian states which had 
never experienced them had experi- 
mented with them for too brief time 
justify their criticisms. the 
eternal credit democratic institu- 
tions that they have remained true 
their own fundamental principles and 
have suffered lightly their critics 
home who collectivist society 
would have been put out the way 
condemned concentration camp 
the first word criticism. Mere in- 
action this situation, despite the 
loose talk about violations academic 
freedom, negative way one 
proof the strength democracy and 
liberalism. 


And yet the fact that democracies 
failed accept the challenge totali- 
tarianism and come their own de- 
fense the face the charges brought 
against them the apologists for col- 
lectivism and dictatorships inspired 
Mussolini refer “the decaying 
corpse liberty.” The is, 
however, beginning show signs 
life. The Making Nazis 
pointed out that despite their appar- 
ent ideological differences, the three 
forces totalitarian societies—Com- 
munism, Fascism, and National Social- 
ism—have this common that they 
constitute challenge democracies 
define their ideals positively and 
justify their existence the light 
the history man’s struggle for free- 
dom. The last few months have seen 
the publication number books 
which have taken this challenge 
and democracy again the march. 
important for those whose pri- 
mary task hand the torch 
democracy study carefully the 
issues which are before the world to- 
day; they had convictions before 
about the strength and vitality free 
institutions—for their ideals have too 
often been taken for granted without 
analysis understanding their 
meaning—they cannot evade the duty 
acquiring that understanding which 
they can find richly provided for 
them the recent publications. 

Approaching the 
from different points view the au- 
thors the following answers the 
challenge totalitarianism all con- 
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verge the same conclusion—that the 
gains claimed for any the forms 
totalitarianism not outweigh the 
losses humanity and have been pur- 
chased too great cost, and that the 
ideals liberalism and democracy 
still have great deal vitality 
them and must preserved human- 
ity survive. Among these works 
are Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s 
They, Hans Kohn’s Force Rea- 
son, André Gides’ Return from the 
lectivism, False Utopia, and 
Bode’s Democracy Way Life. 
briefer form Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
essay The War Ideas, reprinted 
from the Nineteenth Century one 
the Conciliation pam- 
phlets deals with the same issue. And 
for those whose work with youth 
Stanley Baldwin’s address the 
Youth the Empire contains mes- 
sage which they might well make re- 
quired reading schools. During the 
past summer important interna- 
tional conference was held Oxford 
discuss the relations between Church 
and State, and another conference met 
Ashridge, England, under the 
auspices the Association for Educa- 
tion Citizenship, which was recently 
established with the definite purpose 
promoting intelligent under- 
standing the issues that confront 
democracies today. The proceedings 
both conferences should find place 
the teacher’s shelf. 

There has been too strong tend- 
ency the part both those who 
have leanings toward the Right and 
those who are sympathetic with the 
Left ignore the lessons history. 
And perhaps has been one the 
defects the teaching history 
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all levels education that has failed 
impress upon youth 
important fact that history represents 
the upward struggle mankind 
freedom—freedom person, freedom 
thought, freedom expression 
speech and writing, freedom as- 
sembly, and freedom under constitu- 
tional representative government. The 
problem with which mankind has been 
struggling the past generation the 
attainment economic freedom and 
social security. Impatient with the 
progress democratic institutions 
solve this problem overnight, men 
have been dazzled the speed with 
which totalitarian states have appar- 
ently found their solutions. Only two 
years after the Russian Revolution 
Lincoln Steffens asserted that had 
seen vision the future and 
worked. One can only gasp his pre- 
science the light what has hap- 
pened Russia since 1919. Carried 
away the superficial glamour the 
achievements the totalitarian states, 
there are those who would minimize 
the fact that democratic societies have 
also shown their ability overcome 
their 
some the Scandinavian countries, 
Great Britain, Australia, and even the 
United States—and who would argue 
that the recovery these societies 
mere transitory tinkering with out- 
worn, outmoded institution. Viewed 
the light the statistics presented 
Chamberlin the advantage terms 
economic standards still rests with 
the democratic societies and even those 
the dole relief are better off 
than the wage-earners Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy. 

Fundamentally, however, this 
not where the real issue lies for 
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humanity, serious the problems 
economic life, social security, and the 
relations between employer and em- 
ploye may be. The issue expressed 
the titles the books Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong and Hans 
They, Force Reason. The thesis 
the book André Gide, sympa- 
thetic observer who visited Russia 
land “where Utopia was process 
becoming reality” that “there are 
things more important eyes than 
myself, more important than the 
U.S.S.R. These things are humanity, 
its destiny, and its culture.” And 
Chamberlin writing from the vantage 
point twelve years the spot 
observer the Russian experiment 
and study Germany and Italy 
came away with the strongest positive 
conviction “of the absolute, uncondi- 
tional value human liberty.” “The 
most important issue which confronts 
civilization the present century 
that democracy versus dictatorship.” 

What that writers such these 
find repulsive the “new social or- 
Gide disturbed the intense 
seriousness and the absence mockery 
sense humor the Soviet Re- 
publics. Both Gide and Chamberlin 
are impressed with the credulity, the 
submissiveness, docility and conform- 
ism which prevail. The individual 
sunk the mass, depersonalized and 
disindividualized. Everybody from 
the humblest worker the creative 
artist must “keep the right line,” 
Gide defines it, Gleichschaltung the 
Germans describe it, “everything 
for the State, nothing outside the 
State, nothing against the State,” 
Mussolini orders it. All the totali- 
tarian states suffer from the “disease 
orthodoxy.” 
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New Technique Tyranny, the 
title one the chapters Chamber- 
lin’s book, has been invented and its 
features are the same all dictator- 
ships—find your scapegoat, engender 
good hate, assassinate with with- 
out trial confine concentration 
camp, and use all the arts and devices, 
ancient and modern, propaganda. 
And the last that becomes perma- 
nent for the new generation has 
standard reference either with the 
past else only with synthetic past, 
with the present, for all contacts 
with thought beyond the frontiers are 
prohibited. Two quotations will 
enough impress upon those engaged 
the work education what may 
await them the collectivist Utopia 
even that paradox, “the collectivist 
democracy,” ardently sponsored 
those who wish eat their cake and 
have it. 


the U.S.S.R., says Gide, everybody 
knows beforehand, once and for all, that 
any and every subject there can only 
one opinion. And fact everybody’s mind 
has been moulded, and this conformism 
become such degree easy, natural and 
imperceptible, that not think any 
hypocrisy enters into it. Every morning 
the Pravda teaches them just what they 
should know and think and believe. And 
who strays from the path had better 
look out! 

the mind obliged obey word 
command, can any rate feel that 
not free. But has been manipu- 
lated beforehand that obeys without even 
waiting for the word command, loses 
even the consciousness its enslavement. 


Those who have been carried away 
enthusiasm for the liquidation 
illiteracy Russia and Italy the 
efficiency German education may 
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well ponder the following statement 
Chamberlin. 


The Communist-Fascist technique 
remaining power far more up-to-date, 
subtle and formidable [than mere police 
repression traditionalism]. based 
first all recognition the tremen- 
dous 
propaganda age when most people 
school, read newspapers, listen 
radio broadcasts and attend the movies. 
Censors and book burners can good 
deal, but they cannot altogether reverse 
abolish the effects scientific progress and 
discovery. What the post-War dictatorship 
does harness the most modern devices 
publicity its propaganda chariot. 

easy imagine the kind individ- 
ual that becoming standardized product 
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under the collectivist gramophone which 
plays without hitch whatever tune the 
official thought-controllers may call! 


Although some educators may not 
yet realize it, democracy the 
march. But whether that march con- 
tinues its appointed goal—never 
perfect but always perfecting itself— 
will depend upon the readiness with 
which all engaged education any 
form will try understand order 
that they may transmit, even indoctri- 
nate, that faith liberalism, democ- 
racy, and free institutions which the 
only safeguard against totalitarianism. 
Eternal education more than eternal 
vigilance the price liberty. 


The progress democracy seems irresistible, because the most 
uniform, the most ancient, and the most permanent tendency which 
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ALL the thoroughgoing changes 
education Germany under the 
Third Reich the reform the 
secondary school likely prove the most 
significant. Secondary education intended 
the educational authorities the Third 
Reich—with determination sharper than 
the history education Western Europe 
has ever witnessed before—to serve the pur- 
pose preliminary selection and training 
for future leadership the various walks 
life. Furthermore, certain number 
special secondary schools named National- 
Political Institutes—are being created for 
the preliminary training the future gen- 


The task the secondary school 
give the adolescents who 
larly fit physically, morally, and intellec- 
tually, education which will contribute 
later years (when the graduates have 
reached leading positions) the develop- 
ment national life—cultural, political, 
and economic. 

therefore the duty the secondary 
school reject the unfit and the unworthy, 
order serve more efficiently the fit 
and the worthy. The school must continu- 
ally practice selection, based the evalua- 
tion the physique, character, well 
intellectual, and racial gifts the adoles- 
cents, boys and girls alike. 


Physical Selection 


Adolescents who suffer from diseases 
which seriously impair vitality and the cure 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


THE REFORM SECONDARY EDUCATION GERMANY 


DEMIASHKEVICH 


ORDINANCE THE SELECTION SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


eral staff, speak, the future leaders 
Germany. 

believed that the readers the 
Educational Forum may interested 
acquainting themselves with the official 
documents relative the National Socialist 
reform secondary education. These will 
gression they are published the au- 

the present issue translation the 
documents which set forth the principles 
underlying the general reform secondary 
education and, particular, the creation 
the National Political Institutes, of- 
fered. 


which cannot expected, such 
hereditary diseases, are ineligible study 
secondary school. doubtful cases, 
medical certificate shall required. 

Adolescents who show over long 
period time the fear the means which 
serve the purpose bodily cleanliness and 
fitness, and who not free themselves 
from this fear, despite the effort the 
school help them, are excluded 
from secondary education. 

Similarly, pupil shows unyield- 
ing apathy toward physical exercises and in- 
sufficient endurance—attitudes which re- 
sult primarily from lack will power and 
readiness for wholehearted service, such 
pupil should expelled from the school, 
unless the school physician and the instruc- 
tor physical education recommend his 
continuance. 


_ 


II. Moral Selection 


Whoever grossly offends against the 
rules morality and decency, through his 
her general attitude out school, 
expelled from the school. 

pupil who, despite the effort the 
school change his disposition for the bet- 
ter, persists attitude contrary good 
fellowship expelled from the school. 

The same measure taken 
against any student who continually offends 
against the rules discipline and orderli- 
ness, thereby displaying shortcomings in- 
dicative basic lack subordination and 
co-operation well integrity. 


Selection 


continuance class, the adolescent must 
possess adequate thinking power, adequate 
intellectual maturity general, and suffi- 
cient information. 

The decisive criterion for intellectual 
selection not the amount information 
possessed the adolescent but his total in- 
tellectual maturity. 

The general criterion for the pro- 
motion pupils the sufficient command 
subject matter. Outstanding success 
some subject subjects is, however, 
given greater weight than average profi- 
ciency all subjects. Insufficient achieve- 
ment some subjects, when not the 
result inadequate thinking power and 
insufficient intellectual ripeness, 
overlooked compensated for su- 
perior achievement some other subject. 


IV. Racial Selection 


Aryan pupils have precedence over 
non-Aryan. Therefore, privileges (such 
free free books, and free other 


form, class, the complete secondary 
school. 


primary school for the ages 
6-10. 
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instruments study) may granted 
non-Aryans (as defined the Reestablish- 
ment State Service Act April 1933, 
and the Acts completing it) long 
those privileges are denied any deserving 

Pupils who through their attitude 
out school repeatedly offend the in- 
terests the State and the community are 
expelled. 


Detailed Instructions 


Admission 

Admission based the recommenda- 
tion the and en- 
trance test given the secondary school, 
which consists written, oral, and physi- 
cal examination. 

pupil may excused from the 
examination the median his Grund- 
schule grades “good” “very good” 
and the written examination corroborated 
this median. 

The examination passed the total 
result satisfactory. 

the number vacancies lower than 
the number eligible candidates, the 
vacancies are filled the order 
merit, Aryan candidates having precedence 
over non-Aryan. 

Rejected candidates may present them- 
selves the following year, their perform- 
ance the examination was not altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

Candidates who passed the test but were 
not admitted because lack vacancies 
may admitted year later without re- 
peating the test; this regulation is, however, 
conflict with the regulations concerning 

pupil who fails achieve the 
standards Sexta, and cannot promoted 
the next class expelled from the 
school the head the school should 
decide upon hearing the opinion the 
teachers the class. The pupil’s attendance 
ceases such case, though may seek 
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re-admission once more, but not earlier 
than three years later, 

Admission form higher than 
Sexta subject the regulations contained 
clause 

pupil who twice failed pro- 
moted the next class expelled 
from the school unless his continuance 
justified temporarily unfavorable 
health condition. 

For Untertertia, both the nine- 
year schools and Aufbauschulen, the same 
regulation valid the one concerning 
the students who failed promoted 
the end Sexta. The question, however, 
must carefully investigated whether the 
health disturbances concomitant the 
adolescent’s growth even some stronger 
ailments were not the cause the inade- 
quate achievement. 

particularly strict selection must 
effected the promotion the upper 
cycle the secondary school. Whoever 
fails deserve promotion from Unter- 
secunda* the end the year is, 
general rule, expelled from the school. 

Only pupils whose intellectual, moral, 
and physical development gives solid prom- 
ise success shall permitted 
reach the general these 
will the pupils who have achieved 
any one subject success above the average, 
while their achievement some other sub- 
ject might below the average. 

Admission the Maturity Certifi- 


form the complete secondary school, 
first form the Aufbauschule, that the in- 
complete secondary school which comprises six upper 
forms corresponding type complete secondary 
education and which therefore may regarded 
opportunity school (hence the name, 
for such children cannot for whatever reason, usu- 
ally pecuniary nature, begin their secondary educa- 
tion the normal age, entering Sexta 
complete secondary school. The future Aufbauschule 
students may remain the free public elementary 
school (Volkschule) three years longer than their age- 
mates who went complete secondary school upon 
the graduation from the Grundschule. 

form the complete secondary school. 

Eighth (Unterprima) and ninth the 
latter was abolished 1937. 

*Secondary school graduation examination. 


examination takes place without any 
special preliminary test. The Maturity Cer- 
tificate examination governed the same 
principles promotion from class 

pupil may promoted the next 
class only when there sufficient ground 
the next class. left the discretion 
the head the school determine how 
much indulgence should shown for 
pupil’s insufficient achievement various 
subjects and how far should considered 
attenuating circumstances some extraor- 
dinary conditions over which the pupil had 
control and which interfered with his 
success. 

The total personality the pupil, 
revealed the classroom and the sports 
field, and his superior achievements any 
aspect whatever school life, shall duly 

Special help hours for failing students 
must limited much possible. 

10. Equally strict standards selection 
uniformly practiced throughout the Reich 
goal which cannot reached means 
regulations alone. can accomplished 
only the teaching profession’s sense 
responsibility before the people and the 
state. Nevertheless the duty the 
higher supervising educational authorities 
see, means frequent inspection 
visits schools, that this sense responsi- 
bility kept vigorous and keen the 
teaching profession. Heads schools have 
the duty keep themselves informed the 
progress the classes frequent visits. 

11. Certificates issued the secondary 
schools shall contain: (a) general ap- 
praisal the pupil’s physical, moral, and 
intellectual endeavor; not ex- 
pressed numerical symbols. (b) ap- 
praisal the student’s achievement in- 
dividual subjects, expressed numerical 
symbols: (very good), (good), 
(passable), (insufficient). Intermediate 
numbers are not used. 

12. Whenever the question one 
pupil’s difficulties resulting 


health, medical certificate issued 
the school physician and the opinion the 
instructor physical education are 
requested. 

13. Whenever measures are taken 
the school with view the removal 
pupil’s shortcomings such might, other- 
wise, lead his expulsion from the school, 
the parents must informed both the 
measures taken and the possible conse- 
quences the school’s failure remove 
the pupil’s shortcomings. 

14. The decision concerning the ex- 
pulsion pupil rests with the head the 
school upon hearing the opinion the 
teachers concerned, and cases foreseen 
sections and the present regula- 
tions, the opinion the faculty whole. 
Expulsion from one secondary school ex- 
cludes admission any other secondary 
school. Before the expulsion pronounced, 
the question must investigated whether 
temporary health disturbances were not the 
cause the pupil’s shortcomings. 

15. all cases which the expulsion 
pupil considered because his in- 
sufficient intellectual achievement, his phy- 
sical qualities and qualities character 
must given due consideration. The case 
any pupil who has shown capacity for 
leadership considered with particu- 
lar benevolence. the other hand, ac- 


The purpose these schools the 
creation the National Socialist tradition 
education and leadership, which the 
German people, united for the first time 
its history through the National Socialist 
Revolution, stands great need. 

The institutes were formed, part, 
old State educational institutions like the 
Prussian Cadet Schools and some other 
boarding schools, for example, and 
Neuzelle; part they were newly 
founded, like the National Political Insti- 


ORDINANCE THE PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 
THE NATIONAL POLITICAL INSTITUTES 
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complishments purely intellectual nature 
cannot serve atonement for defects 
character. 

16. External candidates (that is, the 
candidates who are not pupils secondary 
school) who wish present themselves for 
certificate the Maturity Certificate ex- 
amination must satisfy the same physical, 
moral, and intellectual requirements pu- 
Admission non-Aryans such 
examinations reserved for the discretion 
the Reich Minister Public Instruction 
alone. 

17. Aryans who are expelled from 
secondary school accordance with these 
regulations may present themselves for 
certificate the Maturity Certificate ex- 
amination. the case applicants who 
were expelled from secondary school un- 
der section the present regula- 
tions, admission examination may 
granted only the ground that the short- 
comings which had led expulsion were 
made good later. The chairman the ex- 
amining committee shall probe into the val- 
idity such claim and pass admission. 
say nothing clearly negative cases, 
even doubtful cases admission 
refused. Non-Aryans expelled from sec- 
ondary school shall not admitted 
certificate the Maturity Certificate ex- 
amination. 


tute West Prussia Stuhm. 

The educational objective underlying 
the organization the National Political 
Institutes the National Socialist attitude, 
other words, general training which 
does not aim information achievement 
definitely leading toward vocation pro- 
fession, but directed toward the acquisi- 
tion knowledge and power practical 
achievement permeated with definite 
spirit and attitude, for the purpose the 
service the State and struggle for the 
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triumph National Socialism. 

The basic educational means the 
institutes are informational instruction, 
boarding school life, and practical service. 
The guiding principle instruction that 
the clarity the general grasp subject 
matter and the fertility the method 
study are more important than mass 
detailed information. The conditions the 
boarding school life will directed toward 
the development good fellowship, order, 
and discipline. The practical service seeks 
develop the ability for swift and intensive 
action rather than for sitting still often 
occurred the old school. Side side with 
open country sports, the pupils will 
trained fencing, horseback riding, row- 
ing, sailing, swimming, gliding, automobile 
and motorcycle driving, all appropriate 
forms gymnastics and sports, and also 
earth engineering projects. 

The educator and instructor must 
possessed the combination three quali- 
fications: National Socialist training and 
appropriate education, training sports, 
and the natural ability for the education 
youth. The selection the student body 
will made the basis the candidate’s 
aptitude, shown the entrance test and 
probation year, and not the basis the 
economic situation social vocational 
status the parents. The students are not 
assured career leadership upon gradua- 
tion. Leaders grow and assert themselves 
only through practical tasks life. 

The curriculum the institutes ap- 
proximates that the German Secondary 
School (Deutsche Generally 
speaking, English begins Sexta and Latin 
Untertertia. Other foreign languages 
may added from Secunda on. the 
institutes have been formed from some other 


One the three basic pre-Nazi types complete 
secondary education, the other two having been the 
Gymnasium and the Oberrealschule. The Deutsche 


Oberschule stressed, more than the other two basic 
types and their various combinations, the “German 
subjects,” that is, the German language, inclusive 
the folklore, German history and the Geography 
Germany. 
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types civil secondary schools, uniform 
program study not yet establishd; this 
facilitates transfer from 
other types secondary schools. The 
and the Schulpforta institutes, for example, 
follow the curriculum the humanistic 
gymnasium. Through the organization 
opportunity classes the Stuhm, Naum- 
burg, and Potsdam institutes, the possibility 
has been created for admitting particularly 
worthy elementary school pupils and adoles- 
cents who showed marked success the 
rural-year camps. 

The institutes stand under the direct 
and personal supervision the Minister 
Public Instruction with the help the 
Office for the National Political Institutes. 
Application for admission must addressed 
the head the school. Fees are regulated 
accordance with the financial status 
the parents and range from 120 marks 
month; the average fee about marks 
month. 

With view systematic prepara- 
tion the reserves for National Socialist 
leadership various walks life, guid- 
ance and assistance toward the preparation 
for profession planned and measure 
already practiced for the graduates who 
have shown superior ability and character. 

The students the National Political 
Institutes will not indulge the airs 
superiority but will rather conscious 
the hard tasks facing the oncoming gen- 
eration the Germans; the students 
the National Political Institutes must strive 
not toward becoming important personages 
but above all toward achieving something 
important. They must live Moltke’s 
words engraved their daggers: “To 
rather than seem be.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE THE NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES 


The following quotations from Dr. 
Rust, Minister Public Instruction and 
Herr Heissmeyer, Director the Prussian 
Office for the National Political Institutes 
are revealing: 
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interview granted the Vél- 
Beobachter Minister Public In- 
struction Dr. Rust made the following 
declaration concerning the objectives the 
National Political Institutes: 

“The purpose the institutes their 
name indicates national political educa- 
tion. should remembered that only 
few centuries ago military tradition began 
Germany, but there was 
political tradition prior the year 1933. 
National political tradition could not exist 
country like Germany, because the 
Germans lacked political unity. Local 
princes, political parties, and denomina- 
tional divisions were free pursue their 
particular ends and, result, obstructed 
national political unity and tradition even 
the Bismarck and still more 
the Weimar 

“National policy the full sense the 
term exists Germany only since 1933, 
the year the German Revolution. 

“The ideal with which the German 
Revolution was inspired has furnished also 
the educational objective the National 
Political Institutes. The old objective 
secondary education was turn out hu- 
manistically educated private individuals 
enlightened scientists; this objective now 
replaced with one which aims something 
beyond and above the intellectual training 
the private individual and which seeks 
the development the whole man 
member the united people. The classical 
triad physical, musical, and civic educa- 
tion implied the classical question, 
whether virtue teachable. The National 
Political Institutes are attempt answer 
this question the affirmative. 

“The institutes are secondary schools 
with normal curriculum and normal leav- 
ing examination; the maturity certificates 
issued them entitle the graduates the 
same privileges regarding their further ca- 
reer the maturity certificates issued 
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any other type secondary school. The 
institutes possess, however, additional 
educational influence; 
schools, they will educate their student body 
for the National Socialist attitude through 
various flexible methods practical service. 

“The curriculum the institutes in- 
cludes training sports, inclusive open 
country sports, competition for badges 
excellency pre-military sports, training 
glider flying, motor car and motorcycle 
riding, also major manoeuvers open 
country, and training fencing and horse- 
back riding. 

“The educator and instructor must 
necessarily satisfy the three following re- 
quirements: (a) National Socialist and gen- 
eral informational training; (b) training 
open country sports; (c) natural ability 
handling young people. 

teacher, who formerly felt himself 
related more closely scholarship than 
youth, must give place the leader 
the young; being the first comrade the 
group boys entrusted him, shows its 
members personal example clear goal 
for endeavor. 

“With regard the selection the 
student body, necessary clear away 
misunderstanding which occurs among par- 
ents. First, must pointed out that the 
National Political Institutes are not 
mistaken for the former Cadet Schools; 
this indicated the very name the 
new schools and their much richer concep- 
tion education and more comprehensive 
objectives. Second, the new schools are not 
charitable educational institutions more 
less clearly designed take care boys 
whose homes are broken marital discord 
suffer from financial troubles. 

“The primary purpose the institutes 
train selected boys for especially 
efficient and able service the State and 
the people, and thus arm them with the 
most perfect weapons for the struggle to- 
ward National Socialism. 

guaranteed opening for career 
leader would have been undesirable fac- 
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tor selection; the wholesome method 
selection leaders lies, the last analysis, 
through practical achievement handling 
definite task practical life, and not 
through guarantee given advance. 

co-ordination the various aspects 
such many-sided education planned 
for the institutes cannot other than diffi- 
cult times. must stressed, however, 
that the education given the 
National Political Institutes informational, 
theoretical training must case rele- 
gated the second place. the contrary, 
standards theoretical, informational 
training will raised the future from 
year year. The National Socialist atti- 
tude means, our has repeatedly 
taught, not only physical and moral stability 
and discipline, but also solid command 
the existing usable knowledge. 

Herr Heissmeyer, Director the 
Prussian Office for the National Political 
Institutes, interview given the Reichs- 
Jugend-Pressedienst made the following 
declaration: 

entire student body the National 
Political Institutes shall without delay 
incorporated into the Hitler Youth. 
agreement this effect with the Reich 
Youth Administration has been reached. 
All the boys National Political Insti- 
tute will henceforth included into the 
German Young Folk Hitler Youth re- 
spectively, and will subordinate directly 
the regional leader the Hitler Youth. 
The regulations relative the dress the 
students the National Political Institutes 
will changed, accordingly, forth- 
coming ordinance and the Hitler Youth 
uniform will introduced. 

think decisive, perhaps the most 
important, pre-condition for fulfilling 
task building leadership reserves 
close with all the branches 
the National Socialist movement, 
ticular with the Hitler Youth.” 

“In the future regional leaders the 
Hitler Youth will participate selecting 
among the ten-year old boys candidates for 
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admission the initial class National 
Political Institute. boy seeking admission 
class higher than the initial one must 
already belong the German Young Folk 
the Hitler Youth. 

“Tn this selection which made 
agreement with the regional leader the 
Hitler Youth, regard should paid 
the social economic condition the can- 

“Tt would treason National So- 
cialism make the question training fu- 
ture leaders one money birth. 

“On the contrary, the opinion 
that among the children farming and 
working masses above all are found very 
gifted lads who heretofore were deprived 
the possibility receiving secondary edu- 
cation because their parents’ lack 
means. will see that one admitted 
National Political Institute because 
can afford the education, but that only 
those boys admitted who promise the 
capacity for leadership the party and the 
State, with entire disregard how the cost 
their education met—whether from 
private means state funds. 

the educational objectives the 
National Political Institutes, character 
building the first essential. Our goal 
educate the young boys for soldierly 
attitude. The principles obedience, 
alty, simplicity, and modesty must im- 
planted the blood and spirit the boys. 
goes without saying that the head 
National Political Institute must Na- 
tional Socialist. The educational personnel 
must also made National Socialists. 
Indeed, wish say that the educational 
personnel must consist men possessed 
outstanding natural aptitude for education 
and leadership. 

position the faculty National 
Political Institute must regarded the 
highest distinction that the teaching pro- 
fession can offer. 

“Side side with character building and 
purely informational training, open coun- 
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try sports will pursued. The boys will 
naturally learn also marksmanship and 
modelling works such engineering troops 
have build. one will graduated 
without possessing the license for driving 
motor car and motorcycle. Further- 
more, means testing and strength- 
ening their courage and power decision, 
the boys will also given opportunity 
qualify for the and license for 
glider flying. 

“Moreover, arrangements will made 
for sending class for period four 
weeks mine where student, for in- 
stance, junior will all the work 
young miner, will also board with miner’s 
family, and general will learn know 
the life coal pit. The following year 
will placed with farming family 
farm hand. Only thus can the boys form 
the masses farmers and workmen. 

“To the same order educational meth- 
ods and objectives belong visits foreign 
lands; the boys should learn know the 
German national minorities living abroad 
and also other nations. The full meaning 
the concepts race and nation will then 
become clearer them. Plans are being 
made for pupil exchange with neighboring 
nations, also with England, the United 
States, and the northern States. this way 
the possibility will created for the stu- 
dents the National Political Institutes 
know the life other nations and form 
personal relations with the young people 
other lands; this later can value not 
only the individuals, but certainly also 
the nation whole. 

“At present there are twelve National 
Political Institutes, but planned cre- 
ate several more these schools. wish 
correct the impression some persons 
the effect that graduation from Na- 
tional Political Institute means diploma 
for leadership safely the pocket.” Di- 
plomas leadership not exist. true, 
the other hand, that the boy who enters 
National Political Institute must learn 


complete self-abnegation and complete dar- 
ing. Our task simply give the boys the 
best equipment for meeting their later tasks, 
develop the students into personalities 
that would not egocentrical but devoted 
Germany and the Fihrer; him 
they must show unconditional obedience 
and courageous loyalty all times and 
thus stand guard that Germany may never 
again fall down.” 

The Reichs-Jugend-Pressedienst com- 
mented the interview follows: 

declarations have great signi- 
ficance. They are the guiding principles for 
the future work the National Political 
Institutes. The problem the education 
the youth, particular the question 
training leadership reserves, decisive 
importance for the future nation. Eng- 
land long ago understood this problem and 
the tasks implied it. result, there 
arose England the Public Schools like 
Eton. Eton and the Eton boys have become 
collective concept. The overwhelming 
majority English statesmen, diplomats, 
politicians, economic leaders, officers the 
Navy and the Army, and colonial pioneers, 
also artists and scientists came from the 
Public Schools. The work those schools 
has been, consequently, tremendous 
significance for England and the British 
Empire. 

“Other nations have also sought build 
for their youth similar schools. The cadet 
schools Imperial Germany were at- 
tempt the kind. would idle debate 
now the merits and demerits the cadet 
schools; they belong the past. may 
only recalled that admission cadet 
school was conditioned the candidate’s 
social status and origins. 

“Such type school would not only 
undesirable but utterly absurd the Na- 
tional Socialist Germany. National Social- 
ism admits privileges wealth 
birth. Building, through education, the 
leadership reserves can never made de- 
pendent Germany upon pedigree but 
only upon achievement and character. 
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HEN Hap left Zurich Univer- 
sity (Switzerland) the summer 
1905 and had landed few 
weeks later these shores the Land 
the Free, first educational talk 
Sheldon. the fall that year visited 
the office that great and most scholarly 
Dean the School Pedagogy New 
York University, Dr. Thomas 
(He reached his 85th year March 
While this gentleman was show- 
ing the excellent “Pedagogy Library” 
noticed bas-relief Dr. Edward 
Sheldon. Thereupon Dean 
plained his perfect German (at 
this time did not know English) the 
Oswego Movement and Sheldon’s creative 
admiration the “Father Modern Edu- 
cation,” Johann Heinrich 
(born, raised, and educated Zurich). 
The Oswego Plan the Oswego Ex- 
periment the Oswego Method (object 
teaching) real symbol (1) the great 
American curiosity (as the 
mother all learning), (2) didactical 
methods teaching (the essence the 
daily classroom routine work), (3) educa- 
tional hero-worship (without their visions 
our great professional life will perish), 
(4) love for all the types pupils, and 
sane consideration our youth (for 
“youth blunder,” just “manhood 
struggle, and old-age regret”), (5) 
ter training teachers (for the best cur- 
ricula, most complete text books, and the 
finest school buildings without the soul 
good schoolmaster, his fair educational 
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tact and his loving personal equation, may 
doomed), (6) studying the school child 
whole rather than mere intellectual 
spots (for school child, too, can cry bit- 
terly not only the key Cogito, ergo 
sum, think, therefore, exist,” but 
other two tunes: amo, ergo sum, love, 
therefore, exist,” and volo, ergo sum, 
will, therefore, exist”), and (7) the cen- 
ter our curriculum (course study, 
fundus instructus the Lehrgueter the 
values the teaching content) the 
child per (by itself), but the idealized 
Human Being, the most practical hope 
our humanity. 


Dr. Edward Austin Sheldon—a Self- 
made Educator (1823-1897). wanted 
lawyer but breaking down health, 
was forced leave Hamilton College 
the end his third year, and give his 
plans for law career. the age 
twenty-two obtained employment 
nursery Oswego, N.Y., attracted the 
growing trees and plants his love for 
the growth and development life. This 
business experience Sheldon’s stopped 
when the firm failed, and found nec- 
essary find employment. first thought 
entering Auburn Theological Seminary 
and preparing for the ministry but the 
insistence the citizens Oswego be- 
came the teacher children from the 
slums, sponsored “The Orphan and 
Free School Association,” (its object was 
“the intellectual and moral education and 
improvement such poor and orphan chil- 
the salary $300 year (that 
sum was $25 more than asked 
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paid.) the age twenty-five, Sheldon 
began, much had Pestalozzi himself, 
establishing school Oswego for 
poor and neglected children. knew 
nothing about good public schools meth- 
ods teaching. Young Sheldon had 
theories plans when stood face face 
with that “ragged school” 120 rude and 
untrained Irish boys and girls between the 
ages five and twenty-one, coming 
America without money. they knew 
nothing American ways and American 
language they could learn very little 
first. Sheldon proclaimed rules this 
basement school where two experienced 
teachers refused stay when they saw how 
these untamed foreigners could not sit still, 
did not know how study and were al- 
ways ready fight. met emergencies 
they arose, and according Dr. Winship 
(see Bibliography, 150-51): 
When two boys got into rough-and-tumble 
fight, did not rush them ready take 
hand it, nor did shout them. The master 
merely spoke them quietly, tone that the 
school was place for fighting, and that they 
were fight all they must wait until they were 
away from the school and from other children. 
More than once when several boys became restless, 
sent them out run certain place and back 
see who could get into school first. never 
punished pupil, spoke one scolding word 
those children. pitied them and loved them. 
Saturdays, visited their homes see where 
and how they lived, and learn what could 
done make life pleasanter and happier for them. 
went his way school these girls and 
boys swarmed about him. Some caught him 
finger, and some his coat-tail, all anxious 
near him. The storekeepers stood their door- 
ways, and laughed the strange sight. was 


happy their devotion him, and his school was 


Sheldon knew very well that his “rag- 
ged school” did little for the real education 
these “wild Irish and French” boys, 
and that all the children the city needed 
good knew that the orphans 
needed real home, and two years 
had one started for them, but, because this 
“ragged school” was longer being ade- 
quately supported, Sheldom became princi- 


pal private school Oswego (1850). 
Here arranged for system graded 
school that the teacher should have only 
50-60 pupils classroom, and all chil- 
dren could school free. During this 
time had married. 1851 became 
salary $600 year. Here graded the 
schools, improved them many other 
ways, laid the foundation for fine high 
school, and wrote the first annual report 
the work city schools. 1853, when 
the Oswego Board Education was or- 
ganized, Sheldon was recalled super- 
intendent salary. “During these 
years was often invited other 
places much larger salaries but re- 
mained faithful his work Oswego. 
When Troy wanted him for superintend- 
ent schools, when Albany asked him 
become president her great normal 
school, and when state university offered 
him professorship, said ‘No,’ promptly. 
went Oswego life work, and 
there lived and died. was superin- 
tendent for seven years, and then, 1860, 
started the Oswego Normal School, 
which has been, many respects, the 
grandest all the American normal 
schools.” (68, 152.) 

The Regents the University New 
York honored him with the Ph.D. degree 
largely because his professional literary 
work (52 the Bibliography, and 
many other publications his) and 
Sheldon was real, self-made man his 
highest academic robe, entitled called 
one the great American educators, 
alongside Horace Mann, Henry Bar- 
nard, David Page, Mark Hopkins, Wil- 
liam Harris, Mary Lyons, John 
Philbrick, Newton Bateman, and James 
Wickersham (68, pp. 149 and 230). 
According the same great American 
educational Nestor, Dr. Winship, Sheldon 
was the “first professional school superin- 
tendent the country,” revealed 
his Oswego school reports: “He had 
never seen system schools; had never 
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been student good public school; had 
read few books education; yet his early 
reports are practical the multiplication 
table, and good theoretical work and 
methods had been trained the 
best normal school.” (68, 156.) 


Sheldon’s Capital Contributions Mod- 
ern Education. established con- 
tinuous Course Study from the Primary 
School years), Junior School years), 
Senior School years) and High School 
years). 

His Course Study very broad- 
minded for aims “not much im- 
part information educate the senses; 
arouse, quicken, and develop the percep- 
tive and conceptive faculties, teach the chil- 
dren observe, and awaken spirit 
inquiry. this end the pupils must 
encouraged most the talking and 
acting. They must allowed draw their 
own conclusions, and wrong, led cor- 
rect them. The books should used only 
for reference and models for the lessons 
given. Every lesson should previ- 
ously and carefully prepared the teacher, 
that may before the class with 
feeling ease and confidence.” (Course 
Study, Oswego School, 1859-60.) 

established the first unclassified 
classes for pupils not fitting the regular 
grades the Oswego school (1858) and 
the end the first year this Sheldon’s 
grand experiment (March 31, 1860) the 
School was pronounced real 
success. 

established the so-called Arith- 
metic Schools for large number older 
and larger boys who were for part 
the year without employment, especially 
during the winter season (in addition 
arithmetic they studied reading, writing, 
spelling, geography 
These arithmetic classes, evening classes, 
and the unclassified classes are the earliest 
forms American modern part-time 
continuation schools, night schools and spe- 


cial classes for retarded, deficient and de- 
linquent pupils, indicated the best 
study the Oswego Movement Dr. 
Ned Dearborn, Dean the Division 
General Education, New York Univer- 
sity. (13, 8.) 

was first American educator 
classify and promote school children such 
way that bright ones may not suffer 
going too slowly, and dull ones being 
forced too fast; did sixty years 
before Dr. Anton Sickinger practiced 
his Mannheim System, the first municipal 
school experiment Europe. 

examination (as means rather than the 
end) based testing the acquisition 
knowledges and skills (fact questions; solu- 
tion problems; spelling; definitions and 
rules dealing with all school subjects) and 
all these tests given orally the 
teacher from marked text book copies, not 
placed the hands the teachers before 
the time for the test. Public recitals, includ- 
ing oral and written composition, and vocal 
music, together with the strict check upon 
the informational achievement the pupils 
indicate the formal character the work 
done during the school year. Ideals, atti- 
tudes, appreciation, individual 
etc., were not mentioned the reports 
examinations.” (13, pp. 9-10.) 

emphasized the beginning the 
moral training and 
courses formal moral instruction (or 
call today character education), 
and later favored “more indirect methods,” 
requiring from teachers “to mindful 
the need rigorous discipline the end 
that moral training might effectively 
realized.” (13, 

seriously the wisdom 
having laws for compulsory attendance, 
for believed better from 
parents and for legislation. 

introduced rule that every 
teacher should attend the weekly confer- 
ence (Saturdays, 9-12 A.M.), led him, 
during the regular term, for the sake 


“mutual instruction and improvement.” 

10. established the Training Class, 
maintaining that was the first teacher’s 
training school ever established this con- 
tinent. Later this developed into 
rate State Normal School, shown 
his Sixth Annual Report, March 31, 1859. 
(13, pp. 10-11.) 

11. His publications figures dealing 
with educational expenses did much toward 
starting the movement which resulted 
general increase the salaries teachers 
the His teachers were underpaid 
comparison other cities and had 
fight for them each year. (The highest 
salaries paid Oswego were $1000 
one; $800 three, $600 one, and $400 
two. the women teachers, three re- 
ceived the largest salary $325, few 
$300, and the others $275 and $225.) 
fortify his position and show the 
salaries were not extravagant, Sheldon 
pointed the salaries paid other cities 
that time, 1859; St. Louis paid men 
from $750 $2500; Chicago’s highest 
salary was $1800 and New York City and 
Cincinnati each paid what seemed the 
enormous salary $1500. Many other 
cities paid more than $1000, which was 
Oswego’s highest salary, although Albany 
and Detroit, that time, paid only $900, 
and Troy $700. contrast with those 
salaries are the highest paid women teach- 
ers St. Louis, $900; Cincinnati, $800; 
New York City, $750; Chicago and 
Columbus, Ohio, $500; and down 
$300 Albany and Troy. (68, 

12. introduced the real Pestalozzian 
ideas and methods teaching unique 
way, indicating the necessity preventing 
rather than correcting remedying the 
mistakes learning our school popula- 
tion. this respect our Wheeler, Badanes, 
DeGrange are right, when they accentuate 
the proper way teaching (stimuli, im- 
pressions, seeds), rather than Thorndike’s 
emphasis pupils’ responses, reactions, ex- 
pressions. 
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13. his own life indicated the fact 
that real education self-education self- 
culture, and this beautifully exemplified 
Sheldon’s lofty attitude toward life, 
his superb creative imagination, and his 
scholarly mental 


The Oswego Primary Train- 
ing School and the Oswego Normal School. 
The first was established 1861 for the 
further study teachers the city 
Oswego schools well for the students 
who came also from other cities and other 
states. Sheldon, who was its principal with- 
out giving his position city superin- 
tendent, emphasized that impossible 
carry out reform schools without 
trained teachers. proposed the Os- 
wego Board Education the establishing 
the training school which “graduates 
from our own and other high schools, 
persons equal scholastic attainments” 
admitted special course for primary 
teachers which would profes- 
sional” character, that “one half 
the time was given discussion 
educational principles and their application 
teaching under criticism.” 1866 the 
state New York made this school state 
institution, and its founder, Sheldon, re- 
signed superintendent, order give 
all his time the Oswego Normal School, 
continue its Principal almost forty 
years. Here Sheldon established (a) prac- 
tice school and (b) model school used ex- 
clusively for observation purposes, and (c) 
one school taught exclusively the mem- 
bers the teaching class (13, 15). Each 
the members the Training Class had 
teach lesson part final examina- 
tion. The period apprenticeship for 
student-teachers was twenty 
length, ten the primary department and 
ten either the junior the senior 
ment. According Dr. Dearborn (13, 
39), the criticism was conducted five 
ways: (1) private and individual; (2) 
general and specific suggestions for all 
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teachers given subject; (3) special 
lessons for training criticism; (4) gen- 
eral discussion problems methods and 
administration; and (5) discussion cur- 
rent educational literature dealing with the 
questions teaching. This system criti- 
cism included the evaluation (a) the 
critic teachers, (b) supervisors, (c) princi- 
pals the various departments and (d) 
students. Such procedure has been long 
ago practiced the best European normal 
schools. Dr. Sheldon’s views have been 
summarized Dr. Dearborn: 


Student-teachers must have most thorough 
preparation. 

They must have exhaustive knowledge 
the subjects taught. 

They must have knowledge children 
and know how study them. 

They must have clear understanding 
the use made the means em- 
ployed the training children. This 
implies knowledge educational prin- 
ciples and their application teaching. 

Model teaching should used demonstrat- 
ing all educational theories. 

Only mature students should admitted 
the school practice pupil-teachers. 

Assuming maturity the part teachers, 
the time given professional (theoretical 
and practical) training should not less 
than one year. 

Observation the student-teacher should al- 
ways precede responsible room-teaching. 

The student-teacher should assume much 
responsibility will expected him when 
given regular appointment after graduation. 
organize, control, and instruct with com- 
plete freedom essential. 

The student-teacher should provided with 
the most competent critic obtainable. the 
business the critic (a) supervise and 
direct, (b) give illustrative lessons when 
necessary, (c) discover the commendable 
traits the student-teacher and give him all 
possible encouragement, (d) later and always 
prefaced something commendable, bring 
the attention the student-teacher, his 
faults, one time the order their 
importance, and not allude fault after 
the student-teacher becomes conscious it, 
and (e) unobtrusive possible (in fact, 
the constant presence the critic not desir- 
able). 

practice school cannot model school. 
model demonstration school should 
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maintained connection with the school 
practice. 

Actual public school conditions should pre- 
vail the Practice School. Tuition fees which 
result selected group should not per- 

10. For normal school four hundred students 
(Mr. Sheldon thought there should 
more), there should equal number 
pupils the Practice School. 

11. The Practice School should contain all grades 
below the high school (Mr. Sheldon believed 
that colleges and universities should furnish 
the necessary scholastic professional 
preparation for high school teachers). 

12. The Practice School should perform all the 
functions of, and equal to, the best organ- 
ized public schools. 


The graduates Oswego State Normal 
School have spread its Pestalozzian methods 
“all over the country.” (11, 385.) 
When was the Oswego Training School, 
the graduates its second class taught 
twelve states besides New York—as far 
away Kansas, Georgia, and Mississippi, 
according Winship (68, 159). 
claimed that scarcely normal school 
the United States has not counted one 
more the graduates Oswego among 
its best teachers (68, 159). According 
Dr. Dearborn (13, 101), the graduates 
the Oswego State Normal and Training 
School taught almost every the 
foreign countries: Canada (3),° Hawaii 
(3), Japan (1), Mexico (1), Sandwich 
Islands (1), and South America (4). 


The Pestalozzi Spirit the Oswego 
Movement. the summer Shel- 
don saw, the museum Toronto 
(Canada) complete set the models, 
charts, objects, method materials (bells, 
pictures animals, building blécks, co- 
coons silk worms, cotton balls, samples 
grain and specimens pottery aiid glass- 
ware), and publications The English 
Home and Colonial Infant and Juvenile 
Society (adopting the formal type Pesta- 
lozzi’s method introduced into England 
Rev. Charles Mayo and his sister, Eliza- 
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beth). one had used them! These new 
things had been sent over from London 
and had been carefully placed the show 
cases. Sheldon was not long getting them 
out and finding way buy borrow 
them, and went Oswego with these 
fine samples teaching. that time there 
were ten state and ten private normal 
schools the S., but none them had 
such educational material. Sheldon did not 
put this didactic equipment into museum 
intended use the Oswego school. 
All his teachers became enthusiastic 
was Sheldon, and eagerly asked how 
these new teaching materials could uti- 
lized. could not tell them, and 
one America could found who 
knew about them, Sheldon tried persuade 
the School Board Oswego send 
Europe for pupil Pestalozzi, who had 
originated this method teaching. Sheldon 
wrote the secretary the London Soci- 
ety find out teacher could ob- 
tained. The reply his letter stated that 
Miss Margaret Jones, who had been 
teacher with them for eighteen years 
the English Training School the Society, 
was willing come for salary $1000 
and all living expenses. 

The school board Oswego was stag- 
gered such high demands and refused 
consider London’s propositions account 
lack money, but they said its super- 
intendent whatever wished, pro- 
vided did not cost the city Oswego 
cent. And happened that the Oswego 
teachers offered their contributions pay 
the expenses for Miss Jones, and many 
teachers their own free will, gave one 
half their whole year’s salary (about 
$150), that they might learn how teach 
according the principles Pestalozzi 
who had died thirty years before (1746- 
1827). The self-sacrifice these Oswego 
teachers 1859 made the beginning 
new era the American education. Miss 
Jones began her work May 1861, and 
the end the year returned England. 
Herman Krusi, who taught the Home 
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Colonial Infant Training College 
England for five years, and who had been 
the United States for ten years was se- 
cured continue the training Miss Jones 
had started. None the teachers learned 
much, won much honor from the 
coming these two Europeans, did the 
Superintendent Oswego schools, who 
against his own wishes, was made principal 
normal school. (The term “normal 
school” unfortunate misnomer, and 
its general adoption has led much con- 
fusion ideas. England these institu- 
tions are styled “training colleges, Ger- 
many, Russia, Finland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and the German cantons 
Switzerland, “seminaries”; “training 
schools” Austria, and the Netherlands; 
“preparatory school” Hungary, Serbia, 
and Croatia; “normal school” from the 
Latin norma, rule model, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, French cantons Switzer- 
land, and the United 

The spirit Pestalozzi’s teaching credo 
expressed the following: (1) The 
Knowledge things should precede that 
words, for the memory has been too 
exclusively cultivated the neglect the 
perceptive abilities; (2) the acquisition 
this knowledge, the only effective agents, 
the first stages mental growth, are 
the senses; (3) the first objects 
studied the child are those immediately 
surrounding it, and these, only their 
simplest forms and relations, and (4) from 
these objects center, the sphere 
knowledge should widened gradual 
extension the abilities observation 
more distant objects things. The first 
instruction, therefore, according this 
didactical faith, should consist concen- 
tration upon concrete objects, such way 
observing abilities, the end that ideas 
with which the mind stored may 
well defined and true nature pos- 
sible. impressed was Pestalozzi with the 
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correctness and the supreme importance 
his so-called Anschauungsunterricht (object 
teaching) that declared that the sum 
his achievements education was the es- 
tablishment the truth that “the culture 
the outer and inner senses the absolute 
foundation all knowledge—the first and 
highest principle instruction.” the 
basis this working hypothesis, said 
that “Education has work the hand, 
the head, and the heart,” and “Necessity 
the best education.” 

Pestalozzi’s method teaching has been 
variously applied various countries. 
weg, Rosenkranz, Froebel, and many 
Browning, Leitch, Dr. Ch. Mayo, 
Tilliard, Biber, al; France, Gir- 
lure, Neef, Griscom, Colburn, 
Russell, Henry Barnard, Mann, 
Harris, al. 

The Pestalozzian ideas made deep 
impression, however, the United States 
until Sheldon took his master command 
show that Pestalozzi’s method here 
remove all arbitrariness teaching and 
learning, use the words learned Ros- 
enkranz (33, 135), for Pestalozzi makes 
three capital pleas: (1) 
methods teaching and learning, (2) love 
the essential for all human intercourse, 
hence also that educators and pupils; 
and (3) the elaboration education into 
national system based the fact that all 
culture individual intelligence and all 
moral elevation the individual will 
vain the end they not issue 
from out the whole (holy) spirit 
people and not flow back into its 
original property. 

the light Dr. Sheldon’s thinking, 
feeling and doing Pestalozzian principles 
are follows (transcribed from the origi- 
nal manuscript Sheldon: 13, 69): 


Begin with the senses. 
Never tell child what can discover for 
himself. 
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Activity law childhood. Train the 
child not merely listen, but do. Educate 
the hand. 

change rest. 

Cultivate the faculties their natural 
First, form the mind, then furnish it. 

Reduce every subject its elements, and pre- 
sent one difficulty time. 

Proceed step step. thorough. The meas- 
ure information not what you can give, 
but what the child can receive. 

Let every lesson have definite point. 

First develop the idea and then give the term. 
Cultivate language. 

10. Proceed from the simple the difficult, 
from the known the unknown, from the 
particular the general, from the concrete 
the abstract. 

Synthesis before analysis—not the order 
the subject, but the order nature. 


Accordingly the great responsibility 
the teacher lies being guide, counselor, 
and inspirer youth (rather than mere 
examiner, I.Q. giver, grader pro- 
moter, drill master, intellectual under- 
Pestalozzi Europe (7, 231): 

what the children ought be. 

what they ought do. 

Avoid what they should avoid. 

Are your pupils defective? Examine what you 
are yourself. 

Improve yourself and then improve the chil- 
dren. 

Good will come you through your 

The more obedient you are God the more 
obedient will your children you. 


The Oswego method, popularized 
Sheldon’s speaking many public occa- 
sions and his professional literary work 
published and unpublished (13, pp. 117- 
118), was transformed from local affair 
into national and even international 
interest. fact that Sheldon’s “books 
had large sale America, and good 
sale England. This was really the birth 
educational literature America.” (68, 


160). 


Estimate the Oswego Movement. 
The Oswego movement today repre- 
sented more less almost all good 


American textbooks the history edu- 
cation: Allen (1, 230), Cubberley (11, 
385-85; 12, 253, 257), Duggan 
(15, 262-63), Finney (16, pp. 169- 
171), Graves (18, pp. 152-53; 19, pp. 
293, 413), Hoyt (25, 88), Knight (29, 
317), Monroe (40, 666; 41, 344), 
Parker (47, 300-302), Reisner (50, 
460), Thompson (64, 138), al. 
President Butler Columbia University 
(8, 370), claims that perhaps school 
has created greater influence the train- 
ing teachers than the Oswego School, 
and that this influence “has been largely 
due the practical application that was 
here made Pestalozzi’s ideas and meth- 
ods, and the great ability and elevation 
character its founder, Dr. Shel- 
don.” Cubberley claims that the Oswego 
Normal School meant the agitation for bet- 
ter trained teachers (12, 352). Accord- 
ing Moore (45, 50) the Oswego 
Normal School was the first institution 
introduce the object lessons experi- 
ment and that object teaching soon became 
the leading subject for discussion teach- 
ers’ institutions and spread widely the 
schools; 1870 object lessons began 
develop into instruction natural science 
systematic study for children ele- 
mentary grades. was left the Oswego 
Normal School “to become the centre 
object teaching America” (42, 
Oswego methods have been well adver- 
tized, popularized and initiated large 
numbers American educators who be- 
lieved sense-perception, reason, and in- 
dividual judgment opposed mere 
mechanical memorizing 
recitation), showing enormous influence 
shaping the quality instruction and 
fixing the place the normal school 
teachers training, indicated the 
works Sheldon (50-58), 
daughter 61), Miss Jones (28), 
Krusi (30-32), Alling (2), Barnard 
(4), Calkins (9), Gordy (17), Hervey 
(21), Hollis (21-23), Jones (27), 
Monroe (43-44), Colonel Parker 
(48), Shaw (51), Skinner (62-63), Win- 
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ship (68), al. course, Oswego meth- 
ods are not universally approved, 
shown the criticism Dr. Wil- 
bur, Superintendent State Asy- 
lum for Idiots (67), Hughes (26), Kid- 
dle and Schem (76), al. 

Dr. Winship compares Sheldon with 
David Page and calls this one genius 
and the other one (Sheldon) master, but 
adds wisely: genius never suffers from 
experiment, master never experi- 
ments. genius wins admiration, master 
commands it.” (68, 161). believe that 
Sheldon, too, emancipated the government 
children from all terrorism, for place 
compulsion and lifeless mechanism 
has put the most loving treatment the 
pupil, order habituate him self- 
activity and self-esteem. the method 
teaching, Sheldon has like his Swiss ideal, 
substituted for the artificial and playful 
modes procedures the stirring after the 
cheerful seriousness resulting from, and 
embodied the form development given 
nature itself. That Sheldon, this re- 
spect right, proven modern Experi- 
mental Pedagogy Dr. Ernst Meumann, 
and the father modern Experimental 
Didactics, Dr. Lay. So, for exam- 


ple, Meumann says: 


Everywhere the experimental research into 
the child development, meet the extraordinarily 
great significance his spontaneity, his self- 
activity, his self-doing and his self-finding. The 
more the child the acquisition any one ability, 
and independent, the more exact will the activity 
be, the more sure will his knowledge cling his 
memory, the more thorough will the under- 
standing. And the entire mental growth the 
child appears from the first days life mot 
passive absorption and orienting itself upon influ- 
ences surroundings, but the peculiar working 
the impressions the outside world into 
personality which stamps upon all component parts 
the environment, the character his nature. 

The earliest sensory observations the child 
are marked strong prevalence apperception 
and assimilation beyond the perceptions; his ob- 
servation constant empathy his personality 
into the things which, turn, recognizes 
his own inner life. The urge give expression 
his experiences and represent them, displays it- 
self early. Representing and forming, stretches 
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his hand forth into the outside world and immedi- 
ately modulates whatever can grasp keeping 
with his child-like ideas. 

Too, the first linguistic development has this 
transforming characteristic. The words the sur- 
roundings, translates into his own manner 
speech, and the speech the grown only 
adopts when the inner conditions their own 
development are responsive and throughout 
the entire life that only turns into inalienable pos- 
session mind and truly inwardly mastered 
which have self-actively, independently ab- 
sorbed. All practice progress depends further, 
has been seen, repeatedly upon the will pro- 
gress, and only there find perfectioning 
the mental powers where the will for perfection- 
ing has been aroused and the surrounding 
ences develop through the constraint life always 
only just many abilities the child are 
needful for the avoidance disadvantages. 
transcending beyond the constraints life, 
find only proportion the inner urge for per- 
fectioning becomes active. this developmental 
process which rooted spontaneous funda- 
mental character, the surroundings also have 
determining influence and with their constraints, 
they also force the child development into those 
channels which the grown-up decides follow 
keeping with his own, personal ideals 
practical and moral evaluations determined 
the educational But the personality 
the child does not submit this constraint passive- 
ly, rather absorbs original way the influ- 
ences with the aid which the grown-up trans- 
mutes his natural development into education. 
The development the child is, for this reason, 
adaptation minor extent only; its core 
spontaneity, spontaneous reaction and indi- 
vidual working and transforming the en- 
vironmental influences. Development not merely 
adaptation the environment, but rather indi- 
vidual transmuting the environment.* 


conclude, the spirit Oswego 
Movement manifestation Sheldon’s 
profound admiration Pestalozzi’s New 
Gospel Education. showed very 
clearly that all good teaching one 
whether found the lowest primary the 
highest institutions learning. most 
pernicious idea that one sort teaching 
good for ungraded district school, an- 
other for academy graded school, and 
still another for the college university. 


*See Meumann’s “Outline Experimental Educa- 
tion,” translated into English Natalia Gunkel, 
graduate student N.Y.U., School Education, 
423-424 the original, published 1920. 
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Two thoughts the mind Dr. Sheldon 
are worthy the name and these are 
development and adaptation. that re- 
spect the Oswego Movement agrees with 
the essence most recent progressive and 
experimental schools and their theories here 
and abroad, viz., Dewey, St. Hall, Tol- 
stoy, Ferer, Lietz, Reddie, ‘Tagore, Ker- 
schensteiner, Geheeb, Vidovich, Keyser- 
ling, Blonsky, Shatzky, Lay, Gaudig, 
Spranger, Steiner, Roerich, Binet, 
Dominicis, Gentile, Montessori, Wheeler, 
Badanes, Mearns, Ferrier, Ellen Key, De- 
croly, Frey, Claparede, Bo- 
vet, Godin, Jan Uher, Mladenovich, 
nescu, Piaget, Van Mann, 
Joteyko, Lobsien, Martinak, Ruttmann, 
Tumlirz, Stern, Nechayev, Zachi- 
nayev, Trstenjak, Thomas Masaryk, 
Exarhcoupoulos, Makiyama, 
Nagy, al. 

Perhaps the idea development could 
expressed better Gestaltists mod- 
ern psychology and pedagogy coordi- 
nation parts, and the idea adaptation 
could better formulated adaptation 
means ends, but, however this may 
the ideas are the same. These two thoughts 
become motives great force when 
hear “Grow grace.” The Great Teacher 
taught the second when commanded, 
“Let your light shine before men that 
they may see your good works.” Dr. Shel- 
don’s great work the Oswego Move- 
ment surely based Pestalozzi’s “con- 
sciousness rock which could with- 
stand all storms because integral 
part human nature.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BIOGRAPHY 


Waterfield. Illustrated. Dutton 
and Co. 358 pp. $3.75. 

Political and literary history has much 
say the famous daughter John 
and Sarah Austin. Living within the Vic- 
torian period she was rebel toward its 
spirit. Her beauty and brilliance and 
charming womanliness brought into her 
circle some the notables history. Car- 
lyle, Dickens, Gladstone, Guizot, Ismail 
Pasha, Kinglake, Macaulay, Meredith, 
Napoleon III, Tennyson and Thackeray 
were among her intimates. But the undis- 
tinguished were less welcome. Until 
her advancing tuberculosis made im- 
perative for her leave England her salon 
attracted innumerable men and women 
worthy her hospitality. From her new 
homes South Africa and Egypt she wrote 
letters which her grandson, the author 
this biography, has tapped show her 
fine humor, friendliness toward the non- 
English and her disgust with English 
snobbishness. Kindness toward 
rounded her presence wherever she went. 
Small wonder the belief that Tennyson 
had her the prototype his Princess. 
She was messenger good-will; rare 
high light the Victorian period. One 
senses this rarity the delightful uncon- 
ventionality her speech and social atti- 
tudes. Today she would called sophis- 
ticated and modern; her own day she 
was accepted without classification and the 
wise and powerful paid her homage. The 
biography written with restraint. The 
author has deftly employed his sources 
that they speak far more loudly than 
does, and yet with graceful fusion with 
the narrative whole. The result 
artistic product, biography enduring 


EDUCATION 
Nation. Edna Mc- 
Guire. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co. 
454 pp. List price $1.28. 


This, the third book the unique series 
history texts this author not only 
maintains the exceptionally high quality 
its companion volumes but reaches un- 
precendented climax artistic book-mak- 
ing. Bound covers rich with gold and 
blue, illuminated with drawings and full- 
page colored illustrations, chastely printed 
twelve point type with wide margined 
pages, and organized with deep insight into 
the principles dynamic 
teaching, this third volume tells the story 
the social and cultural growth the 
United States from 1787 the present. 
Without despising its textbook parentage 
this daughter appears the latest style 
literary textbook writing. Artistic illustra- 
tions George Richards and artistic 
writing the author fuse into text that 
reveals new meaning this traditionally 
somber and austere educational instrument. 
The book belongs collector’s library, 
well every school library and the 
cozy nook every young lover books. 

the time ever comes when school 
boards and citizens will demand large and 
beautiful libraries well stacked with books 
educationally significant and amply spaced 
—for purposes reading and study 
consummation about which feel skep- 
tical view modern Babbitry) books 
the kind the present series will de- 
manded increasing measure. Here 
lively scholarship, history rivaling fiction, 
and literary quality that provides model 
for all school compositions. the critical 
reader finds this review too full praise 
challenge him find flaw the 
book the series whole, Author 
and publisher have set high example that 
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marks the beginning, hope, new 
era textbook making. 


liam Wetzel. The American Book 
Company. 326 pp. $2.50. 

The author spent more than third 
century principal the Trenton, New 
Jersey, high school during which time 
saw grow from small school with 
few rooms institution with more than 
four thousand students enrolled. But more 
important than growth size have been 
the internal changes the school itself. 
Nowhere can the trends education 
better and more effectively seen than 
description such this is, which portrays 
vividly the growth single unit our 
educational system. 

The book more than mere cata- 
logue events. Rather vibrant de- 
scription stirring school drama with 
unifying Out the fires 
experience the author has welded dem- 
ocratic interpretation life and edu- 
cation. Among the topics which are dealt 
with some length are guidance, school 
efficiency, discipline, character education, 
the professionalized schoolmaster. The final 
chapter attempts answer the question 
“Ts Education Preferred Industry?” The 
answer summarized: 

the creation wholesome, intelligent, socialized 


American citizen, then the American public school 
that laboratory. 


The subject matter shows wise and in- 
telligent choice. The materials have come 
through actual schoolroom 
rather than from the armchair phi- 
losopher. The homely practical advice 
routine management the school im- 
portant well treatment the more 
idealized purposes the school. High 
school principals who, necessity, have 
similar problems will read the book and 
will find sympathetic treatment many 
the problems which they themselves are 
forced face. 
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MEANING AND Ap- 
PLICATION. Thomas Hopkins and 
others. Appleton-Century Co. 315 
pp. $2.00. 

Sponsored The Society for Curricu- 
lum Study and written ten specialists: 
Fred Alexander, Sibyl Brown, Wil- 
liam Buchanan, Irwin Hammer, Pick- 
Mackinnon, Goodwin Watson, Raymond 
Wheeler, and Hopkins Chair- 
man the Committee 
these collaborators offer timely and com- 
prehensive study concept about which 
there not little misunderstanding. De- 
fining integration shorthand word 
used designate intelligent behavior,” and 
“continuous, intelligent, interactive ad- 
justing,” the book associates the term with 
personality and character. After passing 
and critical view the idealistic theory 
primal integration and its opposite— 
the atomistic sponsored Democritus 
—Professor Wheeler lists nine “neutral” 
laws integration. These laws describe 
integration primary, essentially “en- 
ergy potentials,” the control the parts 
the whole, the emergence wholes 
from wholes, transposition through “de- 
differentiation,” the interchange homo- 
geneity and heterogeneity, as, further, ex- 
pressive the principle action” 
and “maximum work,” and, finally 
configuration, Other chapters discuss the 
philosophical, biological 
views integration followed chapter 
the psychiatrist’s interest the concept. 
There are chapters the arts, the cor- 
related, broad-field, core and experience 
curricula and closing discussion in- 
tegration and courses study. 

The authors have not confined their 
study theory. large amount ma- 
terial collected from school systems and 
individual teachers and research depart- 
ments was carefully digested and pre- 
sented illustrative the meaning 
integration unfolded the book. The 
book, therefore, the product pains- 
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taking research and evaluation. Integration 
expounded terms practices that aim 
achieve such personalities are inte- 
grated. The experience curriculum, with 
its guidance activities, adjudged the most 
effective agency integration. This type 
purposeful experiences growing out pupil 
interests and moving toward ever more 
adequate understanding and intelligent 
participation the surrounding culture 
and group life.” The book, however, 
hardly exponent the usual activity pro- 
gram. The other curricula are found valu- 
able. fact some the authors are criti- 
cal toward much that entitled integra- 
tion the American schools. 

Curriculum makers and teachers will 
find here valuable guide toward criti- 
cal appraisal modernism education. 
Many, doubt, will agree that this study 
helps remove prevailing misconceptions. 
this integration let hope that pro- 
grams teacher education will prepare 
teachers accordingly. 


AND 
THEIR TEACHING. Robert Cole. 
Revised James Burton Tharp. Ap- 
pleton Series Special Methods. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. 640 pp. $3.00. 

its revised form this authoritative 
treatise the principles and methods 
teaching modern foreign languages carries 
forward the material the original text 
pruning earlier bibliographies and refer- 
ences guided suggestions derived from 
questionnaire, minor emendations 
the text itself, and the addition final 
chapter “Research and Experimenta- 
tion Foreign-Language Teaching.” Still 
voluminous the book rich store in- 
valuable directions for beginning and ex- 
perienced teachers. Meticulous scholarship 
underlies every page. The comprehensive 
bibliography the three Appendices may 
stagger and bewilder the beginning stu- 
dent but should find increasingly use- 
ful his experience grows. The product 
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scholarshp, the book represents 
the best thought its field. 


Published Porter Sargent, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 1182 pp. 
$6.00. 

This edition (the 
twenty-first) widely known and uni- 
versally accepted authority American 
private schools more than mere cata- 
logue secondary-schools, although 
the best directory its field. Parents have 
eagerly searched the pages former edi- 
tions discover the best schools which 
send their children; less have admis- 
sion officers used these volumes evaluate 
admission credits submitted applicants. 

introductory section one hundred 
and sixty pages comprises excellent cri- 
tique modern education, particularly 
applies the private school field. 
whole gamut modern educational and 
social views played upon. The topics in- 
clude such juicy and spicy subjects pit- 
falls for parents, the present educational 
chaos, gregarious learning, authority and 
the individual, what with children, 
damaged twigs, mystery comedy, fetish 
and symbol, keeping teachers timid, the 
new economics, the academic mind, and 
the human comedy. There summary 
the conferences held connection with 
the Tercentenary Harvard. Significant 
and timely books are reviewed and evalu- 
ated. The social scene analytically re- 
vealed. pungent style combined with 
fearlessness and plain speaking stimulates 
the thinking the reader educational 
problems, Problems tenure, freedom 
teaching, progressive thought, and demo- 
cratic procedures are handled without 
gloves. 

Private schools are “critically and sta- 
tistically” presented. Full details may 
secured regarding the history, age ad- 
mission, fees, courses, control, management 
and accrediting the institutions which 
are included. Not only are American 
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schools described, but there section 
devoted foreign schools which admit 
American boys and girls. There rep- 
resentative list summer camps. 

The volume is, course, prime in- 
terest those who are seeking schools 
which place their children. But 
exceedingly valuable, also, college en- 
trance officers, public school officials, and 
those who wish acquaintance with 
the private schools important sector 
American life and education. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION—PRINCIPLES 
AND Fred Engelhardt and 
Alfred Victor Overn. Illustrated. Ap- 
pleton-Century Series 
tion. Appleton-Century Co. 623 pp. 
$2.75. 

With each appearance new text 
Secondary Education one wonders what 
more can said, for texts this field are 
uniformly voluminous and, necessity, are 
based upon the professional 
knowledge about secondary education. 
this new discussion the authors present ma- 
terial organized means orientation 
toward more highly specialized study 
administration, management, 
ing. The high school viewed com- 
munity enterprise and its meaning in- 
terpreted within historical and interna- 
tional context. The chapter “Accessi- 
bility” stresses information 
tions not usually included discussions 
secondary education. Although wide 
compass the content bears evidence care- 
ful evaluation. Here padding. The 
authors have thought through the value 
their materials and selected such topics and 
items contribute clear and sharply 
focused view the purpose, problems and 
properties the high school. The school 
ciety; the teacher evaluated nec- 
Excellently manufactured the entire enter- 
prise editor, authors and publisher de- 
serves high commendation. 
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SHAKESPEARE’s 
Edited Francis Bacon and 
James Kirkpatrick. Illustrated. Row, 
Peterson and Co. 608 pp. 


Designed for high school pupils this col- 
lection the plays usually included 
courses literature happy combina- 
tion literary interpretation and stage 
directions. Following general introduc- 
tion which discusses the value knowing 
Shakespeare, how Shakespeare may read, 
and more detailed preview which ap- 
pear historical, biographical and grammati- 
cal matter together with principles 
prosody affecting the reading the plays, 
are directive introductions each the 
plays: Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Twelfth Night, The Merchant Venice, 
Julius Caesar, Macbeth, and Hamlet. 
Footnote glossaries 
with numerous questions accompany each 
play. The editors have achieved practical 
edition these well-known plays, one 
suitable for classroom and high school 
stage, alike. Mechanically the book de- 
serves high praise except for the garish red 
and yellow Wisely the editors re- 
fer modern productions these plays 
both stage and screen. The book de- 
serves wide adoption. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 292 pp. $2.00. 


Teachers the Social Studies should 
welcome this experimentally evolved con- 
tribution their field for here book 
methods teaching that rich with 
practical classroom guides that may well 
considered indispensable for the ex- 
perienced teacher well for the be- 
The author knows what teach- 
ing the social studies means. Here are 
units organization, stenographic reports 
teaching Mr. Hatch (one the bril- 
liant teachers social studies), copious lists 
reading references, “interest inven- 
tory,” descriptions study procedure, and 
particularly helpful chapter study di- 
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rections for teachers. The author describes 
what himself has done and seen, 


grades VII-XI. 


Franklin Messenger. Thomas Cro- 
well Company. 127 pp. $1.25. 


This little manual for college students 
stimulating inspirational volume. The 
genial Dean the School Education 
the University Idaho, wise the 
ways youth, does not preach them, 
but rather converses friendly tone. 
immediately makes the student feel home 
his ready conversational style, his hu- 
man approach and his sympathetic under- 
standing his problems. his years 
experience has had close contacts with 
thousands young people, and knows their 
moods, and problems. 
sonal tone, the friendly attitude, the sound 
wisdom which freely offered but not 
forced—all these make this invit- 
ing volume the student. 

make the rapport firmer between the 
writer and his readers, the author uses the 
first and second personal pronouns. Thus 
more intimate effect produced and the 
reader once made feel home. 
The student who wishes 
study techniques will find sound advice 
here. urged the second mile 
intellectually his study. His selection 
courses should easier after following 
the sensible suggestions which the dean has 
prepared for him. given hints for 
improving his personality. The choice 
college companions will seem more im- 
portant him after has read the chap- 
ter this subject. 

The title itself interesting. prob- 
able that few students consider college- 
going art. But with the kindly counsel 
given such brief compass and such 
simple and direct language the student may 
well find his college career one which 
needs managing, one which the full- 
est sense 
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THE CHANGING CuRRICULUM. 
Henry Harap (Chairman) 
others. Appleton-Century Company. 
351 pp. $2.00. 


This the joint yearbook the De- 
partment Supervisors and Directors 
Instruction the National Education As- 
sociation, and the Society for Curriculum 
Study. the first joint study the 
curriculum nationally known group 

That there current need for re- 
newed interest this problem attested 
the fact that the school systems answer- 
ing inquiries, definitely planned programs 
curriculum-development are now under 
way more than seven-tenths the cities 
over 25,000 population, almost half the 
cities 5,000 25,000 and least 
third the cities with population 
less than 5,000. What still more amaz- 
ing, more than half the studies have 
been begun during the last two years, and 
seven-tenths since 1932. Principally dur- 
ing the last half dozen years new officer, 
that director the curriculum, has ap- 
peared the educational scene. 

Here one will find discussion the 
curriculum from the social point view. 
Essentially the philosophy that held 
the Dewey-Kilpatrick school thought. 
The authors place great stress upon educa- 
tion means for the reconstruction 
American life against static adjust- 
ment theory; life ought under 
economy abundance, rather than 
today; upon interdependent so- 
ciety, rather than one which individual- 
istic; education carried the 
arena life rather than that adopted 
the cloistered retreat the scholar; upon 
education the whole child rather than 
his intellect only; upon self-directed cre- 
ative learning rather than mirror-minded- 
ness; upon increased freedom for pupils 
and teachers; upon education focusing 
the present and the approaching future, 
rather than upon the past; upon integra- 
tion subjects rather than discrete specific 
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knowledge; upon “more socialized, func- 
tional, and dynamic view the cur- 
riculum.” 

The theory underlying the new cur- 
riculum elaborated length. There are 
specific suggestions for developing units 
learning experience, for evaluating pro- 
grams curriculum development, for or- 
ganizing the staff for curricular revision, 
and for providing units curricular 
quence. Three chapters explain and criti- 
cally analyze programs curricular de- 
velopment such states Virginia, 
fornia, and Kentucky; such city school 
systems Fort Worth (Texas), Burbank 
(California), and Holton (Kansas); such 
smaller educational units the individual 
school and classroom exemplified the 
Parker School District, the Ohio State 
University Elementary School, the Mc- 
Kinley High School Honolulu, Ha- 
and Central State Teachers College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. These descrip- 
tions concrete school situations comprise 
one the most valuable the book’s 
contributions. 

such controversial field that 
the curriculum which cuts deeply into 
fundamental educational philosophy, 
would strange there were complete 
agreement time social changes such 
characterize the present era. The extra- 
school turmoil matched intra-school 
surgings. Those who prefer subject mat- 
ter arranged according subjects will find 
themselves disagreement with many 
the main theses the book. the other 
hand those who believe that radical re- 
organization educational procedures 
must result from rapidly changing so- 
cial scene will welcome the pronounce- 
ments the committee. either event 
the account here given will prove most 
interesting and stimulating. Whether the 
recommendations are adopted any school 
system toto not, there much 
encourage reflection upon what kind 
education needed the present emerg- 
ing social era. 


November 


THE AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION. Charles and Mary Beard. 
Color illustrations Stanley Ar- 
thurs. The Macmillan Co. 932 pp. and 
List price, $2.20. 

Again the Beards have made signifi- 
cant contribution the general field 
American history and social studies. Not 
intended history the accepted 
sense this term the present volume 
interpretative survey American in- 
stitutions and their attending problems. 
The historical approach, however, prevails 
throughout the book. vivid historical 
settings are considered the current issues 
agriculture, tariff, taxation, labor and 
capital, money, transportation 
utilities, foreign relations, the Constitu- 
tion and the Supreme Court, and social 
planning. Interwoven with these discus- 
sions are analyses American contribu- 
tions science, literature, religious, ethical 
and social authors remain 
throughout impartial and impersonal schol- 
ars; hence the text avoids propaganda. The 
swiftly-moving, lucid, and chase style char- 
acteristic the authors’ previous works 
graces this new text written for high school 
pupils, Pertinently illustrated 
gogically directive means Aids 
Topical Study, Topics for Discussion, Ref- 
erences, and Research Topics the book ap- 
pears inspiring instrument directive 
teaching. not text for the question 
and answer method, but instead com- 
prehensive guide thinking and creative 
study. the book expresses 
inviting dignity. 


Leon Canfield, Howard 
Wilder, Frederick Paxton, Ellis 
Merton Coulter and Nelson Mead. 
Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
842 and xxvii pp. $2.20. 

this text for high school pupils several 
features set apart not only from the 
customary political and military types 
history but from the recent social histories, 


til 


tinguished staff authors the book has 
been constructed upon organization 
which omits major chapter divisions and 
employs eight large units with subordinate 
chapters. Much thought has been given 
study helps with readings, suggestions for 
study and extensive stimuli for pupil ac- 
tivities. The latter have rivals any 
texts known this reviewer. The numer- 
ous, well chosen illustrations appear the 
top the page throughout the book. Each 
unit introduced with “inspirational 
preview” and unit summaries 
tated bibliographies selected for this 
purpose. The heavy binding doubtless indi- 
cates the authors’ and publisher’s under- 
standing the rough treatment given 
school books high school pupils. The 
content delightfully readable with vo- 
cabulary well within the high school pu- 
pil’s range. Moreover each chapter opens 
with directive questions problems. All 
all here text designed direct study. 
not merely history historians and 
teachers history but bracing interpreta- 
tion social problems for young people 
and series units constructed aids 
study. The authors, would seem, have 
been more concerned with the latter pur- 
pose than with writing learned history. 
Scholarship here wedded artistic form. 


FICTION 


Taylor. Norton and Company, 
New York, New York. 296 pp. $2.00. 
The mystery novels Mr. ‘Taylor have 

about them the tang and atmosphere 

Cape Cod. Asey Mayo, the rural sleuth, 

shrewd Yankee that is, uses modern 

scientific techniques such finger prints, 
ballistics and microscope aid him solv- 
ing crimes. Rather, depends entirely 


upon his uncanny observation minute 
details, and his capacity drawing infer- 
ences from 

the present mystery story the plot 
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centers around the finding ambergris, 
the painting mural the village post- 
office, and the activities old octagon 
house. Summer boarders, the tides, per- 
sian cat, parrot, artists—all these are in- 
troduced into the web the story. 

Only place such the Cape Cod could 
furnish background for this story. And the 
reader who acquainted with the region 
will soon discover that its atmosphere per- 
vades the narrative. 

But the tale mystery itself more 
interest than its setting. Whimsical and 
cunning, Asey Mayo sets about solving the 
mystery arising with the discovery 
murder committed secure possession 
lump ambergris. succession deeds 
violence create the background for the 
story less than does the appearance and 
disappearance the ambergris which fur- 
nishes the motive for the crimes. Time aft- 
time the reader led believe that 
solution just about reached, when 
new element introduced which pushes 
the final solution one more step further 
away. his skillful use suspense 
well the shrewdness the lovable 
Asey around which the primary interest 
centers, This story worthy successor 
ten others similar character, previously 
published the author. 


Simon. Illustrated with woodcuts 
Howard Simon. Dutton and Co. 
247 pp. $2.50. 

Regional novels during the past few 
years have cumulatively filled the broad 
and all too frequently chauvinistic inter- 
pretation American life with realistic 
details which cannot overlooked ap- 
praising the canvas whole. Allowing 
for artistic distortion these novels reveal 
conditions that brand lie the eulogism 
men are created free and equal”. 
The unvarnished fact that children 
the share-croppers are not There 
are ugly stains upon social America, none 
more hideous than those the conditions 
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within which tenant farmers the South 
are born and imprisoned for life. These 
conditions are vividly sketched 
novel, Nature and man here play brutal 
roles. Did one not know through other 
sources that the share-cropper the victim 
profound social injustice this novel 
would have documentary value. Bill and 
Donie, however, are only fictive name; 
the lengthening hopelessness their lives; 
their experiences with overseers, company 
stores, debt, floods, evictions, whippings 
etc.; their laboring determination get 
along somehow—all this and more 
phase this land the brave and home 
the free. The tale told with bare sim- 
plicity becomes the theme. There are 
heroics this story, only the depressing, 
trudging rhythm lives that move and 
down the minor scale. The novel, how- 
ever, has literary beauty that contrast 
makes its theme the more biting and tragic. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Roaps New Enlarged 
Edition. Edited William Allan Neil- 
son. Norton. 419 pp. $3.75. 

that has met popular need manner that 

amply justifies popular presentation 
academic knowledge. The new edition 
contains three additional chapters Geog- 
raphy Wallace Atwood, Physics 

Harvey Lemon, and Politics Charles 

Beard. There are slight emendations 

earlier chapters. its present form the 

book, therefore, comprehends many roads 
knowledge: art, biology, classics, eco- 
nomics, geography, history, modern lan- 
guages, literature, mathematics, music, 
philosophy, physics, politics, psychology, 
and sociology. These main roads provide 
for branchings into extensive country 
where the reader may study detail 
means the carefully evaluated lists 
references supplied each chapter. The 
book more tour guide than sum- 
marization knowledge. The reader 
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directed into progressive study his own 
but may knowing that each author 
has guided him into the best. The book 
may said series previews and 
backgrounds. The title, however, more 
Because its scholarly authorship 
and content and capable editing would 
seem belong survey courses pro- 
gressive college and university programs 
well the layman’s own program 
self-education. 


AMERICAN Edited Harry 
Warfel, Ralph Gabriel, Stanley 
Williams. The American Book Co. 
1520 pp. $4.00. 

Among anthologies this work will surely 
enjoy undisputed supremacy for long time 
come. The book exhibit ac- 
knowledged masterpieces and minor writ- 
ings illustrations American literary 
progress relation American intellec- 
tual progress. The selections “clarify 
changing American concepts religion, 
political independence, democracy, eco- 
nomics, humanitarian striving, education, 
and literary theory.” The editors have 
sought provide vehicle for clear un- 
thought and action within rich historical 
context and this end have included writ- 
ings which cannot entitled the classi- 
fication belles lettres; hence there are items 
from sub-literary books, magazines and 
newspapers. Three criteria value were 
emphasized the editors: interest and 
clarity, representative content, and degree 
availability, i.e., the chosen item the 
best its kind relation the editors’ 
objective? The general and chronological 
order predominate but unit groupings are 
also evident. Wisely the editors have not 
hesitated excide irrelevant uninterest- 
ing passages from selections otherwise ap- 
propriate. 

addition the organization the 
material selected the editors have composed 
valuable brief introductions and biographi- 
cal matter. The book contains, also, bib- 


Cc 


liography, chronology, and index. 

cite detail the range authors 
and selections obviously impossible even 
extensive review. may said, 
however, that the anthology begins with 
extracts from Description New Eng- 
land” John Smith sort promo- 
tional pamphlet) and closes with “The 
Emperor Jones” Eugene O’Neill. More 
than three hundred pages are devoted 
contemporary writings David Cohn, 
Thorstein Veblen, John Lewis, Herbert 
Hoover, Horace Kallen, Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, John Dewey, James Wel- 
don Johnson, George Santayana, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Sherwood Anderson, 
Henry Louis Mencken, Waldo Frank, Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, 
Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl 
Sandburg, Sara Teasdale, Elinor Wylie, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Ezra Pound, 
Eliot, Archibald Macleish, Theodore Drei- 
ser, Ring Lardner, Sinclair Lewis, John 
Dos Passos, William Faulkner, Thomas 
Wolfe, and others—all them, 
their fields, representative thinking 
and feeling peculiar American thought 
this time. The more conservative mind 
the present seems less emphasized 
than the liberal radical. But, then, these 
are iconoclastic times. 


THE WHEEL. John Flo- 
herty. Illustrated. Lippincott Co. 
168 pp. $1.75. 

Here one more attempt promote 
safety consciousness the part auto- 
mobile drivers, especially the youth to- 
day. The author has done commendable 
piece exposition employing photographs 
and drawings together with lucid writing. 
is, calls it, “reference book 
safe driving,” and, such, includes de- 


tailed descriptions car structure and 
roads. Here one finds cold, hard, and im- 
perious facts. Various states now require 
drivers’ licenses but any one who spends 
much time the road well understands 
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the insignificance such licenses. There 
wide diversity local regulations 
throughout the United States and, how- 
ever safety conscious driver may be, 
will need exercise caution passes 
through communities with differing light 
signals and traffic regulations. This es- 
pecially true the coal regions Penn- 
sylvania which contribute the highest num- 
ber accidents the United States. The 
little volume before should required 
study all applicants for drivers’ licenses. 
Soon late the Federal government will 
need concerned with automobile driv- 
ing. The states and local communities have 
proved ineffective their conflicting regu- 
lations. Reduction speed not the an- 
swer. Better surfaced and graded roads 
with scientifically determined curves, uni- 
form regulations, better marking, divisional 
lines between right and left traffic, and in- 
formed drivers who know the mechanism 
the car are all-important safety factors, 
the author clearly shows. need many 
books the kind written Mr. Floherty, 
and schools courses that are supervised 
intelligent and capable experts driv- 
ing. 
HISTORY 


Marc Antony: His His 
Jack Lindsay. 
Illustrated. Dutton and Co. 330 

After reading this unique biographical 
history one compelled reflect upon the 
that bias has played the writing 
history. The author writes with the pen 
Marxian devotee, and one the sur- 
prises springs the interpretation 
Julius Caesar friend the proletariat 
ancient Rome. Cicero recast 
least near-villain and Cataline long 
last counted among the heroes Rome. 
Cleopatra dealt with kindly more 
shrewd ruler than voluptuary—quite 
regal lady, fact. Perhaps historians 
the more conventional type have failed 
interpret the politics Rome correctly; 
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directed into progressive study his own 
but may knowing that each author 
has guided him into the best. The book 
may said series previews and 
backgrounds. The title, however, more 
Because its scholarly authorship 
and content and capable editing would 
seem belong survey courses pro- 
gressive college and university programs 
well the layman’s own program 
self-education. 
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Williams. The American Book Co. 
1520 pp. $4.00. 
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ings illustrations American literary 
progress relation American intellec- 
tual progress. The selections “clarify 
changing American concepts religion, 
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nomics, humanitarian striving, education, 
and literary theory.” The editors have 
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context and this end have included writ- 
ings which cannot entitled the classi- 
fication lettres; hence there are items 
from sub-literary books, magazines and 
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emphasized the editors: interest and 
clarity, representative content, and degree 
availability, i.e., the chosen item the 
best its kind relation the editors’ 
objective? The general and chronological 
order predominate but unit groupings are 
also evident. Wisely the editors have not 
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ing passages from selections otherwise ap- 
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addition the organization the 
material selected the editors have composed 
valuable brief introductions 
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cite detail the range authors 
and selections obviously impossible even 
extensive review. may said, 
however, that the anthology begins with 
extracts from Description New Eng- 
land” John Smith sort promo- 
tional pamphlet) and closes with “The 
Emperor Jones” Eugene O’Neill. More 
than three hundred pages are devoted 
contemporary writings David Cohn, 
Thorstein Veblen, John Lewis, Herbert 
Hoover, Horace Kallen, Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, John Dewey, James Wel- 
don Johnson, George Santayana, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Sherwood Anderson, 
Henry Louis Mencken, Waldo Frank, Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, 
Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl 
Sandburg, Sara Teasdale, Elinor Wylie, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Ezra Pound, 
Eliot, Archibald Macleish, Theodore Drei- 
ser, Ring Lardner, Sinclair Lewis, John 
Dos Passos, William Faulkner, Thomas 
Wolfe, O’Neill, and others—all them, 
their fields, representative thinking 
and feeling peculiar American thought 
this time. The more conservative mind 
the present seems less emphasized 
than the liberal radical. But, then, these 
are iconoclastic times. 


THE WHEEL. John Flo- 
herty. Illustrated. Lippincott Co. 
168 pp. $1.75. 

Here one more attempt promote 
safety consciousness the part auto- 
mobile drivers, especially the youth to- 
day. The author has done commendable 
piece exposition employing photographs 
and drawings together with lucid writing. 
is, calls it, “reference book 
safe driving,” and, such, includes de- 
tailed descriptions car structure and 
roads. Here one finds cold, hard, and im- 
perious facts. Various states now require 
drivers’ licenses but any one who spends 
much time the road well understands 


the insignificance such licenses. There 
wide diversity local regulations 
throughout the United States and, how- 
ever safety conscious driver may be, 
will need exercise caution passes 
through communities with differing light 
signals and traffic regulations. This es- 
pecially true the coal regions Penn- 
sylvania which contribute the highest num- 
ber accidents the United States. The 
little volume before should required 
study all applicants for drivers’ licenses. 
Soon late the Federal government will 
need concerned with automobile driv- 
ing. The states and local communities have 
proved ineffective their conflicting regu- 
lations. Reduction speed not the an- 
swer. Better surfaced and graded roads 
with scientifically determined curves, uni- 
form regulations, better marking, divisional 
lines between right and left traffic, and in- 
formed drivers who know the mechanism 
the car are all-important safety factors, 
the author clearly shows. need many 
books the kind written Mr. Floherty, 
and schools courses that are supervised 
intelligent and capable experts driv- 
ing. 
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Marc Antony: His His 
Jack Lindsay. 
Illustrated. Dutton and Co. 330 

After reading this unique biographical 
history one compelled reflect upon the 
that bias has played the writing 
history. The author writes with the pen 
Marxian devotee, and one the sur- 
prises springs the interpretation 
Julius Caesar friend the proletariat 
ancient Rome. Cicero recast 
least near-villain and Cataline long 
last counted among the heroes Rome. 
Cleopatra dealt with kindly more 
shrewd ruler than 
regal lady, fact. Perhaps historians 
the more conventional type have failed 
interpret the politics Rome correctly; 
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perhaps Marxian imagination discovers 
ancient intrigues motives and methods 
which given less conventional labels 
would reveal social problems the past 
essentially those our present economic 
unrest. all history were written 
against the background 
ogies there can doubt that our under- 
standing the past would subject 
profound Mr. Lindsay may 
wrong but gives sources and with dra- 
matic vividness paints familiar scenes 
with new colors, new groupings, new em- 
phases, and doing within his rights, 
for the more one reads history the clearer 
one’s conviction that all history dis- 
tortion original data, that the data them- 
selves doubtless large measure were first 
recorded with biased and partisan pen. 
tories. 

The open minded reader will enjoy this 
novel view old acquaintances, not only 
the chief characters but others, such 
Alexander, Brutus, Cassius, Cato, Clodius, 
the Gracchi, Augustus, Pompey, Plutarch. 
Would Shakespeare recognize them, 
Gibbon? Here they play toga garb the 
roles modern politicians and proud Rome 
appears the stage tragic conflict not 
between patricians and plebeians but be- 
tween capitalists and farmers the com- 
mon people, the ruling classes and the pro- 
letariat. Marc Antony “boozes” much 
the time; devoted companion Caesar 
follows the latter’s fortunes with often 
hesitant loyalty. Cleopatra, too near 
Rome, thinks her treasury and throne 
and her loving Egypt. Diplomacy hires 
Aphrodite behalf the Caesar-cult but 
she soon learns that love has its Actium. 
Mr. Lindsay writes with arrows and darts 
lightning. involved sentences, 
long philosophical asides, but crisp, rapid 
action awaits the reader. Rome 
alive, sordidly awake again drama 
which cannot forgotten. valuable 
check history written with conservative 
pens. 


November 
MATHEMATICS 


Horrabin. Norton and Co. 647 

Can mathematics provide fun? The au- 
thor states that wrote this book during 
long illness hospital “for own 
fun.” makes pretensions being 
specialist and the author one the 
best sellers contemporary publishing in- 
sists that wrote simply private citi- 
zen interested education. stimulat- 
ing know that his purpose was chiefly 
write understandable book the end 
that the long existing sense inferiority 
the typical man and 
mathematics might removed. Whatever 
specialists may think the book (and 
many them have praised it) there can 
doubt that the intelligent reader 
will follow the author’s suggestions read- 
ing the book will give him clear and 
confident attitude toward subject that 
academic treatments have made terrify- 
ing experience for most young students. 
The account and exposition here given ap- 
pears illuminating historical setting 
beginning with prehistory and moving into 
the development the main mathematical 
concepts. The book abounds with humor, 
drawings, analysed and numerous 
exercises problems means which 
the reader may work out for himself the 
application the author’s expositions. 
should known that the author has not 
attempted the impossible, i.e., has not 
written book that obvious. well 
knows that mathematics, however lucidly 
explained, needs individual testing and fre- 
quent application order that understand- 
ing may established. viewed the book 
masterpiece educational technique. 
mathematics can here see 
detail the artistry previews and the skill- 
ful use vocabulary. 

The author wisely directs that the book 
first read continuous With 
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this comprehensive introduction the further 
readings should proceed slowly and mi- 
nutely with frequent re-readings and metic- 
ulous study the text and the exercises. 
not book for those who run and read. 
comprehensive study manual, mas- 
terpiece exposition, and unusual ex- 
ample literary popularization. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Clendon Lodge. Dutton and Co. 
312 pp. $2.75. 

The author this series interpreta- 
tions the three major systems philoso- 
phy—realism, idealism, and pragmatism— 
has achieved notable popularization in- 
tended stimulate meditation 
building intelligent, personal philoso- 
phy. Brief its exposition the book con- 
siders such questions knowledge, the good 
life, mind, self, immortality and education, 
each these studied through the answers 
given them the three major philosophies. 
Not text book and not philosophical 
treatise The Questioning Mind lay- 
man’s guide the implications philo- 
sophical theories. written impeccable 
English. Impartial, fair each the 
philosophies expounded. Perhaps too 
simple exact and its meditational 
treatment not sufficiently But 
this criticism hardly just view the 
author’s commendable purpose. worth 
reading and many reader might per- 
suaded engage more technical study 
philosophy his introduction thereto 
this commentary. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Houghton, Mifflin Co. 600 pp. 
$3.00. 

Although the author evidently intended 
this comprehensive survey the principles 
and phenomena pertaining 
twelve years the human individual’s de- 
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treatise child psychology which vast 
amount research matter has been evalu- 
ated and closely organized for the purpose 
presenting coherent picture child- 
hood whole. The content inter- 
preted biologically and psychologically. Be- 
ginning with discussion the problems 
and methods child psychology the book 
contains scholarly chapters devoted the 
origins child behavior, principles learn- 
ing, the behavior infants, growth 
bodily size, the development psychical 
and motor capacities, language, the devel- 
opment mental functions, the growth 
intelligence, emotional behavior, problems 
emotional behavior among children, mo- 
tivation during childhood, social develop- 
ment children, children’s character and 
religion, personality traits, personality ad- 
justments, child hygiene, the organization 
traits, the prediction, guidance and con- 
trol child Diagrams, graphs 
and tables (142 all) illustrate this ex- 
tensive content. The numerous references, 
glossary and detailed index are additional 
reasons for adjudging this invaluable 
guide deep understanding the mean- 
ing and problems child psychology. 
represents prodigious labor. Teachers this 
sable. Intelligent parents will profit its 
clearly presented array data. 


INTRODUCTION Psy- 
William Clark Trow. II- 
lustrated. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 417 pp. 
$2.50. 

The author states his Preface that 
has aimed provide introduction the 
science psychology and its applica- 
tions the field education. has wise- 
emphasized basic agreements among the 
several schools psychological thought, but 
has not omitted reference especially sig- 
nificant differences. important differen- 
tiating feature the book the promi- 
nence given emotion and personality. The 
usual topics: intelligence, measurement, in- 
dividual differences, sensation, perception 
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and meaning, motor response, the acquisi- 
tion knowledge, insight and thinking, 
mental imagery and thinking, transfer and 
the school subjects are treated with scien- 
tific content amply illustrated and enriched 
with excellently annotated reference lists. 
There are several sketches and cuts out- 
standing psychologists, supplementary 
book list, glossary and index. Written 
simple style clear and authoritative 
introduction field that over genera- 
tion has made notable progress develop- 
ing content distinctly its own. The book 
teachable and readable. The author 
knows how boil down. 


New THE THE 
Rhine. Illustrated. Farrar and 
Rinehart. 274 pp. $2.50. 

Many readers are already familiar with 
most the material this arresting book 
through the pages Monthly. 
Discussion the Duke experiments and 
their significance have been and doubtless 
will continue wide-spread both 
scientific and lay circles. Man’s long curi- 
osity about what the author calls “para- 
psychological” phenomena and the layman 
terms the occult, and the centuries old 
credulity toward the 
persist until the mystery solved. Professor 
Rhine set work seven years ago solve 
Duke University under the direction 
Professor McDougall whose interest 
psychic phenomena for many 
given him questionable standing among 
behaviouristic and organismic psychologists 
the present time. Professor Rhine’s ac- 
count the experiments three col- 
leagues and himself aided numerous sub- 
jects Duke and elsewhere bears the veri- 
similitude scientific report. Carefully 
planned and administered tests are de- 
scribed. Statistical treatment given the 
results. The subjects were required name 
figures decks cards, each card pre- 
sented face down; others were required 
name such figures were merely thought 
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the experimenter. The first kind 
tests sought determine the fact clair- 
voyance; the second, telepathy; both 
them the fact ESP, i.e., extra sensory 
perception. 

The need scientific investigation 
extra sensory phenomena has long been felt 
and not few reputable scientists have had 
the courage explore fields that most 
scientists scorn enter. The anecdotal lit- 
erature the subject voluminous. Vari- 
ous explanations the anecdotal reports 
have referred coincidence, 
chance heated imagination. The long 
prevailing skepticism not only toward the 
accounts these incidents but 
toward any avowed explanation 
them will not, believe, lessened 
the present book, with all ‘of its authors’ 
zeal for scientific accuracy. Based upon the 
theory statistical probability and its find- 
ings valuated terms such probability 
the validity the experiment stands falls 
this base. Probability, however, involves 
error. may questioned that the aggre- 
gate scores numerous subjects are reli- 
able the same number scores one 
and the same subject under approximately 
the same conditions for seven years. the 
assumed psychic power does exist why does 
Then the experiment hardly falls within 
argue from statistical 
averages that particular psychic fact exists 
falls far short the standard upheld 
physics and chemistry biology. What 
modal psychic fact, mean psychic fact, 
psychic fact called because occurs 
more often than probability formula pre- 
dicts? scientifically adequate definite 
psychic “facts” terms central tenden- 
cies and standard deviations? every sub- 
ject had been every test 100 per cent ac- 
curate the findings would impressive evi- 
dence the existence power extra 
sensory fact. 

New Frontiers the Mind, however, 
not discarded valueless. chic phe- 
nomena deserve scientific study. The author 
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gable investigator. His thousands scores 
conceal meaning. Our only question 
present is: Can psychic phenomena ex- 
plained instrument which all too 
many instances has shown itself unreliable? 
Doubtless the Duke data have meaning, 
but extra sensory perception? 


SCIENCE 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE Prof. 
Van Den Bergh. Translated from the 
Dutch Joan Marshall and 
Th. Vrijer. Illustrated. Dut- 
ton and Co. 370 pp. $3.50. 


Any effort give astronomy popular ex- 
position deserves commendation the de- 
gree that the effort involves reliable in- 
terpretation the principles astronomical 
science. There are many books descrip- 
tive astronomy. Professor Van Den Bergh 
does not confine his exposition surface 
astronomy. offers clear statements the 
mathematical meanings this science and, 
while instructing, entertains with engaging 
analogies. There are detailed and lucid ex- 
planations the calendar, light-years, par- 
allaxes, the tidal-theory and tides, eclipses 
and solstices, the technique for estimating 
the distance the moon from the earth, 
the size the moon, orbits, etc. The author 
writes masterly style the stars and 
solar systems and planets. None this ma- 
terial superficial. The reader the 
presence well known Dutch scientist 
book for the unintelligent reader. But the 
wide popular interest astronomy today 
and the numerous devices for instructing the 
layman about the heavens doubtless will at- 
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tract large circle readers this authori- 
tative guide, 


Bawden. ‘The Macmillan 
Co. 812 pp. $3.50. 

Here vast text for survey courses 
physical science, designed for general 
liberal education. Its style makes the book 
valuable possession for the intelligent lay- 
man. The author chose phenomena the 
physical universe with particular reference 
man’s immediate environment and 
setting continuity and panoramic com- 
pleteness describes the more important 
principles and relations these phenomena. 
Divided into units and sections the text 
not intended for snap courses unless this 
term one means courses which “stimulate 
their students further self-propelled study 
their field,” description which the au- 
thor quotes from Dr. Monroe. The several 
units, ten number, comprehend content 
drawn from astronomy, meteorology, geol- 
ogy, physics and chemistry but here or- 
ganized such scientific knowledge appears 
untechnical running narrative and 
series descriptions absorbingly inter- 
esting and understandable that the reader 
will loathe lay the book down even 
after several hours reading. The author 
without intending has written 
popularized interpretation scientific data. 
Excellently printed and generously illus- 
trated with photographs, drawings, charts 
and tables the volume unique. may 
prove heavy for the school bag but any one 
head can store away all its encyclopaedic 
contents the owner this head will able 
find his way about the universe citi- 
zen the spheres and particular the 
upon and within. 
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REVIEW CURRENT PERIODICAL 


LITERATURE 


“The Intellectual Content 
Poetry.” Teachers College Record. 39:1-15. 
October, 1937. 

The fundamental concept upon which the 
poem based, the underlying attitude the 
times, the philosophy the author—all these 
must considered intellectual content. Phi- 
losophy, social problems, science, politics—all 
these have secured the attention the poet, who 
has treated them intellectually, 
The teacher must give this interpretation her 
classes, too, she wishes the highest results from 
her teaching. 


ABBOTT, ALLAN. 


»” 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. “Library Aladdin Lamps 
for Schoolmen.” The School Executive, 57: 
62-63ff. October, 1937. 

Here foremost expert library work gives 
practical suggestions for using the devices and 
aids now abundantly provided for the student 
who wishes amass information any subject. 
The article will well repay reading the student 
who wishes make the most his time, and who 
wishes rich results from his study. 


ANTHONY, KATHERINE. “An Early American 
Educator.” The North American 
244:172-183. Autumn, 1937. 


Review. 


This really book review and criticism 
Odell Shepard’s book, Pedlar’s Progress, which 
biography Amos Bronson Alcott. This edu- 
cator seen pioneer modern education. 


Murray. “The Paradox 
Despotism.” School and Society. 46:424-427. 
October 1937. 

There complete breakdown moral 
standards and moral conduct the part gov- 
ernments and many men influence political 
and economic life. 

Despotism can brought end only 
free people aroused recognize the problem. 


Epcar. “New Understanding Through 
Visual Aids.” Education. 58:65-69. October, 
1937- 

pertinent and critical article with wise sug- 
gestions for using visual aids. But not merely 
adulatory. Follow-up the teaching, avoidance 
mere entertainment, ossification unworthy 
curriculum—these and others are presented with 
unusual clarity. 


* 


FRIEDRICH, CARL JOACHIM. “Education and 
Propaganda.” The Atlantic Monthly. 159: 
693-701. June, 1937. 

The propagandist “inclines toward manipu- 
lative view all matters touching his creed.” 
Its aim “at getting people either not 
some very particular thing.” But, the edu- 
cative process concerned with moulding and 
developing human being terms ideal 
far his nature allows it. “Both seek mould 
the individual, the former particular point 
view, the latter perfection human 


being.” 


GEYER, DENTON “What Progressive Educa- 
tion?” Educational Method. 17:8-11. Octo- 
ber, 1937. 

Progressive Education the kind educa- 
tion advocated John Dewey. Freedom edu- 
cation must allowed but cannot turn the 
child loose aimless activity. Growth must 
directed. Interests must not followed but led. 
The progressive teacher interested construc- 
tion rather than memorizing; assisting the 
educative process rather than “transmitting the 
race inheritance.” Progressive education child- 
centered emphasizing the interest children 
rather than groups they are called serve, 
using children’s interests starting point, but 
not their interests ending point. 


RANDALL, “Are Losing Sight 
Worthy Ideals Education?” The Educa- 
tional Record. 18:496-505. October, 1937. 
“Teachers and professors boldly assert that 

part their task look after the spiritual 

welfare those who come them for educa- 
tion.” The author pleads for the use spiritual 
resources equal those the mental. 


CHARLES. “Inaugural Address Yale 
University.” School and Society. 46:481-485. 
October 16, 1937. 

Intellectual freedom necessary. But at- 
mosphere must maintained which dominated 
spiritual values. “We are consecrated 
scholarship that seeks the truth and illumines the 
truth with the light freedom 
faith; must ask whether for the fulfillment 
that obligation shall not need something more 
than purely intellectual weapons.” 


Reinie Gehner 
STRENGTH SEEMS INFINITE”? 
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Going?” Progressive Education, 14:408-412. 
October, 1937. 

Education follows and mirrors the group cul- 
ture. Schools are taking larger responsibility and 
developing better understanding between teachers 
and parents. The child now seen person, and 
consequently, the single-track curriculum being 
abandoned. Through guidance there emphasis 
upon emotional security. 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


BARTON, “Must Have Sermons?” The 

Forum, 98:190-191. October, 1937. 

The time was that the sermon was the great 
feeder the mind. But now the press, the lec- 
ture, the motion picture, the radio, compete. The 
“something within” stirred music, quiet, 
candlelight, prayer, meditation. 
Perhaps the sermon now less essential. 


incense, 


CENTER, “The Halt Racketeering.” 
The Atlantic Monthly. 17:447-457. October, 

vivid intelligent description the crusade 
waged by Dewey, New York’s young prosecutor, 
against the rackets, loan-shark, 
bakery, numbers, restaurant and food. The grip 
the underworld last being loosed and the 
rackets are being stamped out. 


Barrows. “The Miracle Talking 
Telephone.” The National Geographic 
October, 1937. 

This illustrated article reveals the mystery 
the modern telephone. likely that few the 
moderns who use this instrument understand it. 
With half the telephones the United States, 
our countrymen ought understand the work- 
ing this Aladdin-like device. There are side- 
lights radio and television. 


Donovan, “Making the Constitution.” The 
Journal the National Education 
26:229-234. October, 1937. 


Many feel that our pupils should know the 
Constitution better than they do. sixteen pages 
the author shows clearly how the Constitution 
living organic document grew out the needs 
its day, and how the document fits into the life 
today. There good list references for 
reading. 


ARNOLD. “Early Evidences Individ- 
uality the Human Infant.” The Scientific 
Monthly. 45:217-225. September, 1937. 

result the studies made, the author 
concludes: “They strongly indicate that certain 
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fundamental traits individuality, whatever 
their origin, exist early, persist late and assert 
themselves under varying environmental condi- 
tions.” While environment, course, modifies 
later behavior, there “certain which 
basic. 


land.” Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 
293. August, 1937. 

description the English customs and peo- 
ples. The article gives interesting side-lights 
racial factors. “Diversity within unity” phrase 
descriptive the racial character. 


HAMILTON, Don “The Harem the Turkish 
November, 

Here vivid description this peculiar 
social institution another day, since has now 
passed away Turkey. The article from 
new book, entitled The Harem, which has re- 
cently been published. The article illustrated. 


STANLEY. Democratic Dic- 
tatorial.” 
October, 1937. 

The President democratic philosophy. 
But impatient temperament. “The unre- 
solved issue the Second New Deal does not con- 
cern the President’s philosophy and objectives 
much his temperament and his tactics.” 


Hoover, HERBERT. “The Crisis and the Political 
The Atlantic Monthly, 160:257-268. 
September, 1937. 

This analysis national problems 
view the events the last few years. 
stringent criticism “planned economy” and 
laudation spiritual liberties. 
“America needs new and flaming declaration 
the rights and responsibilities free men.” 


GERALD “The Necessary Dash 
Monthly Magazine. 175: 
175-181. July, 1937. 

Most men cannot retire fifty because they 
not know what do. Music good hobby 
which always leads on. However much one suc- 
ceeds there always something ahead which 
cannot right, furnishing the dash bitters 
the mixture necessary bring out the flavor 
the rest. 


LEHMANN, JOHN. “Vienna—a History Written 
Stone.” Travel. October, 1937. 
The article depicts word and photograph 

some these symphonies stone. historical 

well descriptive. 
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CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 
(Continued from page 


State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, 
does not think this reading age. be- 
lieves that culture through books the 
decline. Somebody, however, reads the ten 
thousand books published every year the 
United States, alone. fact that there 
are comparatively few readers save the 
pulps and “‘pops.” Serious reading for the 
few. Perhaps has always been so. But 
Professor Eaker puts his sensitive finger 
defect modern education The Re- 
volt against Reading. 

this issue take pleasure open- 
ing new department devoted Educa- 
tion Abroad. Professor Michael Demiash- 
kevich George Peabody College for 
Teachers and member the Editorial 
undertake supply our readers with trans- 
lations foreign documents pertaining 
education many countries offer 
materials interest American students 
education. The documents education 
Nazi Germany are startling but one 
impressed with the reference such 
schools Eton which the Germans rightly 
regard nationalistic purpose. one 
reads about education abroad with impar- 
tial and critical, objective eye may 
difficult find justification for condem- 
Efforts militarize American sec- 
ondary schools are well known. The spirit 
nationalism everywhere alike. Its 
methods may vary; its purpose 
preservation and exaltation. 

Another innovation this issue 
editorial member the Editorial 
Board. Professor Kandel Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, believes 
democracy and its destiny. Strangely 


enough all countries believe democracy 
defined the respective isms. 
racy the march,” says Professor Kan- 
del. 

From time time shall endeavor 
publish studies the history American 
education. Professor Paul Radosavljevich 
the School Education, New York 
University sent some time ago ap- 
preciation the Oswego Movement 
contributing factor modern 
The work Dr. Sheldon 
peated study. The Oswego Movement and 
the New Education have much common. 

There beauty Rover Love Helen 
Sempill, who has often sung for our 
readers; autumn mood the lines Carl 
Bomberger, another our familiar 
contributors; and wisdom Goodly 
Portion Garrett Oppenheim. One 
Stupendous Whole Margaret Peck 
has special interest for the Editor because 
appeared one Miss Peck’s assign- 
ments written course philosophy 
taught the Editor last summer The 
University Washington. Miss Peck has 
had many poems published. 1931 she 
was awarded first place poetry contest 
judged Mr. Frederick Lewis Allen, 
editor Monthly. One her 
poems was chosen represent Iowa 
the Book Star Poems” the 
Century Progress. present Miss Peck 
Senior the University Wash- 
ington. 

The illustrations this issue are series 
views New York bridges. The photo- 
graphs were taken Mr. Gehner 
whose artistic photography commanding 
attention the east. 
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